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The President’s Annual Report 
MAY 7, 1948 


ACH YEAR at the annual meeting of the Council, it 
has been my privilege for the last fifteen years to read 
to the representatives of the member organizations and 

institutions a part of my report covering the activities of the 
American Council on Education during the preceding year. 
The full report is printed in the July issue of THe Epuca- 
TIONAL REcorD and is available shortly thereafter as a sep- 
arate publication. As on previous occasions, I have inter- 
spersed in this report personal observations on various educa- 
tional questions which the Council is called upon to consider. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year the membership of the Council has in- 
creased from 963 to 1,004. The changes in the various classes 
of membership are as follows: associate membership, 56 to 
57; institutional members, 841 to 881. The number of con- 
stituent members remains the same—66. The increase in the 
Council’s membership over the last ten years is shown in the 
following chart: 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
MEMBERSHIP, 1918 TO JANUARY 1948 


600 





1918 1923 1928 1933 1938 1943 1948 


aS Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 
Institutional Members 


The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council since May 1947: 


Constituent 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 


Associate 


Committee for a Christian University in Japan 
Committee for Refugee Education 

National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Omicron Delta Kappa Society 

The United Yeshivos, Board of Secular Education 
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Institutional 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


* Alma College, Alma, Michigan 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas 
Barry College, Miami, Florida 
* Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 
Fontbonne College (of St. Louis University), St. Louis, Missouri 
Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois 
Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 
King College, Bristol, Tennessee 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, Montana 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Pacifiic Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, California 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 
*St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Ohio 


Junior COLLEGES 


Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Carbon College, Price, Utah 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 

Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 
Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia 

Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, South Carolina 
Waldorf College, Forest City, lowa 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


* Renewal of a formerly held membership. 
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State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
NorMAL SCHOOLS 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Billings, Montana 
SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 

The Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City 

U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* The Chapin School, New York City 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Indiana State Department of Education, Indianapolis 


Pusiic SCHOOL SysTEMS 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools 
Omaha, Nebraska, Board of Education 
Medford, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Dallas, Texas, Independent School District 
* Elizabeth, New Jersey, Public Schools 
FINANCES 
The members of the Council are fully aware, I am sure, 
that the major part of the expense for carrying on the Coun- 
cil’s central office is borne by dues paid by the member organi- 
zations and institutions. For a number of years it has not 
seemed possible to meet all of the expense of the central office 
from this source, and, fortunately, it has not been necessary 
to endeavor to do so. In 1941 the Council received from the 
General Education Board a grant of $300,000 toward the cur- 
rent expenses of the Council to be expended at a rate not to 
exceed $45,000 per year. We have endeavored to pursue a 
conservative policy with respect to the use of this fund and 


* Renewal of a formerly held membership. 
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have, therefore, usually not expended the maximum allowed. 
At the end of this fiscal year there will remain a balance in 
this fund with accumulated interest of about $101,709. 

For some time, however, it has been apparent that we should 
make every effort to put the central office of the Council on a 
self-supporting basis. Hence two years ago, at this time, the 
Council approved the action of the Executive Committee in 
raising the dues of the four-year colleges and universities from 
$50 to $100 per year effective February 1, 1947. As a result 
in the first ten months of our fiscal year we have already col- 
lected in dues $79,780. Next year during the full fiscal year, 
the amount collected at the present rate should reach at least 
$85,000. 

This is still short approximately $30,000 of the amount 
which is necessary to maintain the staff of the central office at 
its present very inadequate level. In the meantime, we have 
also increased the fee which is charged on the expenditures of 
Council projects from 2.5 percent to 4 percent, but this has 
little bearing on our problem since it represents expenditures 
which are necessary in connection with the work of the proj- 
ects. There are, therefore, only two possible solutions to our 
problem, namely, increasing the members of the Council, or, 
more likely, increasing the membership dues in some or all 
classes of membership. The Executive Committee has an 
action on this matter to be reported at the business meeting to- 
morrow. 

In the meantime, it is a pleasure to report to you that fol- 
lowing the precedent set last year, an additional $15,000 is 
heing recommended in the budget for next year toward a build- 
ing fund. Thirty-five thousand dollars toward a building for 
the Council and such member organizations as may wish to be 
housed in it is not much in these days of inflated prices, but 
it is distinctly encouraging as a beginning. Such a building 
free from debt would add substantially to the possibilities of 
placing the Council on a self-supporting basis. 

The publications revolving fund which for obvious reasons 
is budgeted separately from the current expense budget con- 
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tinues to do a very substantial business. The estimates in the 
current budget for income and expenditures as adopted at the 
annual meeting last year totalled $228,000. At this time, two 
months before the end of the fiscal year, the income has been 
$153,622.97 and the expenditures $184,466.76. The amount 
of the income and expenditures both has been reduced by reason 
of the merger of testing agencies effective January 1, 1948, 
which resulted in the transfer of income from this source to 
the new organization. 

In addition to the income received by the Council for gen- 
eral operations and for the publications revolving fund, the 
Council has available from grants and contracts for special 
projects of one kind or another approximately $909,927 dur- 
ing the current year. The ability of the Council staff and 
committees to secure these grants for special purposes is, of 
course, one of the bests tests of the Council’s effectiveness. 
Hence the total funds available for all of the Council’s activi- 
ties, notwithstanding the loss of income from the test opera- 
tions carried on by the Council to December 31, 1947, will in 
the course of the present fiscal year amount to approximately 
$1,282,927. 

Certain changes are contemplated in the income and expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. The budget 
for current expenses plus $15,000 toward the building fund 
recommended by the Executive Committee for your approval 
at the business meeting tomorrow amounts to $155,000 and for 
the publications revolving fund $154,000. 


GRANTS 


During the year 1947-48 grants for special purposes 
amounting to $631,021 have been made to the Council by edu- 
cational foundations, business concerns, agencies of the United 
States government, and other groups as follows: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


$2,000 toward expenses of exploratory study of “A Proposal for 
a Study of Education and Training for Business.” 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 
$39,000 additional for the study of pharmaceutical education by 
the Pharmaceutical Survey from July 1, 1947, to June 
30, 1948. 
$27,600 for implementation of the finding of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
$150 toward support of a study of placement services for col- 
lege graduates which is being made by the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. 


B’NAl B’BITH 
$18,500 additional for the study of college admissions. 
CARNEGIE CORPORATON 
$50,000 toward support of the work of the Council’s reconstituted 
Committee on Educational Tests and Measurements. 
$50,000 toward the cost of the preparation of a handbook on for- 
eign universities and colleges. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
$5,000 for the work of the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. 
$2,500 for further support of the Canada-United States Com- 
mittee on Education. 


CoMMITTEE FOR EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT 
$4,000 for an exploratory study of business education. 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours CoMPANY 
$150 toward the support of a study of college placement serv- 


ices being carried on by the Council’s Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
$24,500 for the use of the Joint Committee of the Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations in a revision of the evaluative 
materials developed by the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards. 
$5,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education for the expenses of a work conference and 
consultant services in its program of developing state 
councils on teacher education. 
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$3,300 toward the expenses of the Gatlinburg Conference II] 
of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. 

$2,500 toward the expenses of a workshop in resource-use educa- 
tion for representatives of Negro institutions and agencies, 


GENERAL Motors CoRPORATION 

$150 toward support of the study of college placement services, 
B. F. GoopricH CoMPANY 

$150 toward support of the study on college placement services, 
R. H. Macy & ComPANy 


$150 toward support of the study of college placement services, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


$5,000 a year additional, for a two-year period, for the use of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education in its 
College Study of Intergroup Relations. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


$1,500 for a study of improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials, prepared for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

$6,000 for the draft of a bibliography on education, and for the 
purchase of books to be sent to educational institutions 
in Japan and Korea. 


Socony-VACUUM OIL CoMPANY 


$100 toward support of the study of college placement services. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


$84,400 for (1) studies in personnel management in scientific 
activities; characteristics of scientific personnel in rela- 
tionship to Navy needs; (2) studies of methods for 
determining personnel requirements of research and de- 
velopment activities of the Navy; (3) plans for assuring 
the Navy of a supply of scientific talent. Available 
June 20, 1947, to June 30, 1949. 

$45,620 for a program of research and study of a Navy-wide 
science education plan. Available December 1, 1947, to 
December 31, 1949. 

$29,380 for a survey of the Navy’s scientific personnel require- 
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ments and of the scientific personnel resources. Avail- 
able December 1, 1947, to December 31, 1949. 

$8,000 for consulting services on scientific research and technical 
problems, and for the Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory 
Committee. Available July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. 

$2,123 for the preparation and conduct of a course in scientific 
report writing and the preparation of instructors’ and 
students’ manuals. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$26,934 additional for assistance to American-sponsored schools 
in the other American republics. Available to December 
31, 1947. 
$139,814 for the support of the Inter-American Schools Service. 
Available until December 31, 1948. 
$32,000 additional for assistance to U.S. Cultural Centers in 
Argentina. 
$5,000 additional for the Inter-American Schools Service. 
Available to December 31, 1948. 
U.S. Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 
$500 for services of American Council on Education in secur- 
ing data on cost of training in certain phases of the 
public health field. 
GeEorGE WIDENER 


: $9,000 for the work of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security in 1947-48. 


STAFF 

Members of the Council’s central staff have found them- 
selves on assignments during the past year which have necessi- 
tated foreign travel. In the early summer of 1947, A. J. 
Brumbaugh, the Council’s Vice President, visited Korea and 
Japan as a member of the State Department’s Educational 
and Informational Survey Mission to Korea. The Council’s 
President, George F. Zook, and the director of its Inter- 
American Schools Service, Roy Tasco Davis, spent six weeks 
during July and August visiting American-owned and spon- 
sored schools in Central and South America. Francis J. 
Brown, staff associate, went to Paris on April first on leave of 
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absence for six months, to assist in the organization of an in- 
ternational conference on higher education to be held under 
the auspices of UNESCO in Utrecht, Holland, in August of 
this year. 

Cornelius P. Turner, who acted as associate director of the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, went 
to Albany, New York, in July 1947 to operate the New York 
State Equivalency Diploma Testing Program, which is one of 
the activities of the Veterans Testing Service of the American 
Council on Education. 

Robert W. Ball, assistant director of the Committee on 
Education and Social Security, went on a leave of absence on 
December 1, 1947, to serve as staff director of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security to the Senate Committee on Finance. 
He is expected to return to the Council’s committee about the 
first of June. 

Because of the merger of the Cooperative Test Service into 
the Educational Testing Service, the Council, of course, lost 
the direct services of the staff of the Cooperative Test Service. 
While David G. Ryans, who directed the activities of the Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations, retained a part- 
time afhliation with the Council after the merger, he has de- 
cided to leave that post next fall to take a teaching position in 
California. 

The Council has again been fortunate in having the services 
during the fall, winter, and spring of this past year of one of 
the interns of the National Institute of Public Affairs, J. R. 
Kufus, a graduate of Hamline University. 

M. M. Chambers, who served with the Commission on Im- 
plications of Armed Services, Educational Programs during 
the lifetime of that group, has again rejoined the Council staff 
to work on the preparation of a handbook on foreign universi- 
ties. 

There has been little turnover in the Council staff this year. 
One notable staff occasion, which was duly celebrated, was the 
completion of thirty years of service at the Council by its chief 
accountant, Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich. 


| 
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PUBLICATIONS 

This annual meeting marks the completion of thirty years 
of the Council’s service to American education and ten years 
of service by the publications division to the Council. It is, 
therefore, an appropriate time to issue a complete catalog of 
the Council’s publications. This catalog lists nearly two hun- 
dred items distributed by the Council offices in Washington. 
The catalog also includes as complete a list as possible of all 
publications which the Council has sponsored. This listing, 
I am sure, will be of service to all those concerned with educa- 
tion in this country. 

It is particularly appropriate that this meeting sees the pub- 
lication of the fifth edition of American Universities and Col- 
leges and the second edition of American Junior Colleges. 
These standard directories of higher institutions are a signifi- 
cant contribution to higher education in the United States. 
These volumes are the largest publishing projects ever under- 
taken by the Council itself. More than a year was taken in 
their preparation, and they were financed entirely from the 
funds of our publications office without benefit of subsidy. 

The year just ended has seen the largest number of titles 
issued by the publications division in its ten years. ‘Twenty- 
five books and pamphlets were issued. The Council now stands 
halfway down in the list of three hundred American publish- 
ers and is the second largest nongovernment publisher in 
Washington. 

The publications division handles not only the reports issued 
by the Council itself, but is a service organization assisting the 
various committees and projects of the Council. From the 
publications standpoint the books issued by the American 
Youth Commission, the Commission on Teacher Education, 
and the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs are sizable ventures. During the past year 
the publications of the Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion, Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, and the 
Committee on Education and Social Security have been par- 
ticularly active. 
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The series of Council Studies, established in 1937, continues 
to contribute information and knowledge. The series issued 
by the Committee on Student Personnel Work is proving help. 
ful to those engaged in this expanding field. —Two books were 
listed in the “Sixty Educational Books of 1947”—The Rela- 
tion of Religion to Public Education: The Basic Principles, 
a Courcil Study, and Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
prepared by Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 

The interest in American educational books abroad contin. 
ues to grow. The Council has made available to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, rights of translation into Japanese and 
German of several titles issued by the Commission on Teacher 
Education. The Council is engaged in sending to universities 
of Korea and Japan a selected list of books on the changes 
and trends in higher education. 

As a result of the merger of the various testing agencies 
into the Educational Testing Service, the Council turned over 
the publication and distribution of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examinations to the new organiza- 
tion. At the request of Dr. L. L. Thurstone, the Chicago 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities were assigned to Science 
Research Associates. 

The Council has been the sponsor and publisher of the Psy- 
chological Examinations for twenty-four years. During this 
time the examinations developed by Dr. Thurstone have be- 
come widely accepted as an important aid in determining 
scholastic aptitude in American colleges and high schools. 

The usual quarterly issues of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
were published during the year, as well as Supplement No. 17 
containing the proceedings of the Twelfth Educational Con- 
ference. The distribution of the ReEcorpD has now reached 
4,300 copies of each issue, and, as a result of ever-rising pro- 
duction costs is running up a more substantial deficit each 
year. “The Council at Work,” a section of the REcorp that 
reported on the activities of the Council in each number, has 
been moved to the bulletin Higher Education and National 
Affairs where it appears occasionally. The Bulletin has now 
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reached a circulation of 8,200 copies per issue. Thirteen 
issues of the Bulletin and three Emergency Supplements were 


published since May 1, 1947. 


Il. THe PROBLEMS AND PoLicies COMMITTEE 


The Problems and Policies Committee of the Council held 
two meetings of two days each during the past year. This 
committee gives attention to major problems in American edu- 
cation, and its deliberations frequently result in projects under- 
taken by the Council. It is also empowered to act as a review 
committee for on-going Council studies. Among the subjects 
considered during the year were a proposed national survey 
of business education, universal military training, the merger 
of the various testing organizations, international education, 
including the program of UNESCO, the possible taxation of 
profits on enterprises carried on by universities and colleges 
which might be regarded as in competition with private enter- 
prise, the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, and a proposal for a national study of independent 


schools. ‘This latter proposal, because of its timeliness, is 
briefly described here. 


PROPOSED SURVEY OF INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The independent schools in the United States have played 
an important role in the history of American education. As 
the forerunners of public elementary and secondary schools 
they have influenced the pattern of public education. The 
rapid expansion of public schools, especially since the turn of 
the century, has had an important effect upon the place of the 
independent school in our scheme of education. 

There are those who express the belief that the independent 
schools have served their purpose and that they have been 
largely superseded by our public schools. The number of in- 
dependent schools still in operation and the strong support 
which many of them receive suggest, however, that they still 
have an important role to play. 

Just how important these schools are and in what ways they 
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make a major contribution to American education need to be 
determined. It appears highly desirable, therefore, to make 
an objective appraisal of the independent schools for the in- 
formation of the public and for the benefit of the schools 
themselves. The independent schools are not in a position to 
make an objective appraisal of their own programs that would 
be accepted by the public as free from bias, nor do they have 
resources to undertake such an appraisal. Recognizing these 
limitations, and at the same time fully aware of the need for 
such a study, the National Council of Independent Schools has 
requested the American Council on Education to undertake 
the study under the direction of a committee of outstanding 
educators. This proposal has been reviewed by the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the Council and has been endorsed 
as an important project. It is hoped that the necessary under- 


writing for the study may be secured from one of the major 
foundations. 


Ill. SpectAL INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In my annual report of last year I pointed out that the pre- 
liminary planning which had been carried on in relation to 
postwar problems of higher education had proved invaluable. 
I emphasized also that these plans must now be formulated in 
terms of their long-range development. It was recognized 
that the interim period of adjustment would entail continuing 
close relationship between the institutions of higher education 
and the agencies of the federal government. But now that 
this adjustment period is coming to a close, the pattern of per- 
manent relationship is emerging. 

It is clear that many of the immediate postwar adjustments 
are nearing completion. The Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government, Raymond 
Walters, chairman, has urged the transfer of temporary hous- 
ing to the institutions without limitation as to the use they 


| 
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may be put to by the colleges and universities. Francis J. 
Brown, of the Council staff, testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works urging transfer, and it now seems 
probable that the transfer will be authorized by this Congress. 

The War Assets Administration will be discontinued as of 
June 30, 1948. Its residual functions will be transferred to 
several agencies and to the owning agencies chiefly of the De- 
partments of the Army and Navy. During the year, educa- 
tional institutions were made eligible to receive a 95 percent 
discount on a rather extended list of surplus property. It is 
expected that such discounts will be continued through the 
final disposition of surplus. 

Enrollment of veterans has continued at the high level 
which I indicated in my report of last year. In the fall of 
1947 there were approximately 1,300,000 veterans studying 
in our colleges and universities and an equal number in institu- 
tions of less than college grade and in on-the-job training. 
Public Law 411 increases subsistence payments of full-time 
veteran students. Those with dependents receive $90 per 
month; those with one dependent, $105 a month; and those 
with two or more dependents, $120 per month. This increase 
was effective beginning April 1. A bill to increase the ceiling 
recently passed both House and Senate and is known as Public 
Law 512. The new ceilings under this law are: $210 for a 
veteran without dependents; $270 for a veteran with one de- 
pendent ; and $290 for a veteran with two or more dependents. 

There have been many problems in relationships with the 
Veterans Administration such as flight training, the develop- 
ment of new forms, and contractual relations with institutions. 
I am glad to say that in all of our relationships with the Vet- 
erans Administration we have found the finest possible atti- 
tude of cooperation. I should like to take this opportunity 
publicly to express our deep appreciation to Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley for the splendid leadership which he has given as 
Administrator of the VA. We are confident of the same kind 
of cooperative relationship with the new Administrator, Gen. 


Carl Gray. 
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As of March 31 approximately eight million veterans, more 
than half of all those who served in World War II, had taken 
out their Certificates of Eligibility and Entitlement. It is 
significant that even during March applications were coming 
in to the Veterans Administration at the rate of almost 5,000 
a day. It is problematical to predict the trend of future vet- 
erans enrollment. But the increase of subsistence payments 
and the raising of the ceiling will have a significant effect in 
holding the number at least close to the present enrollment of 
1,300,000. It should be borne in mind, also, that according 
to the present law veterans must have entered upon training 
and education prior to June 25, 1951. In the light of these 
facts, I am even more confident than a year ago that by 1950 
enrollments in our institutions of higher education will equal 
or exceed present enrollments. Such a prediction is, of course, 
dependent upon potential changes in the national and inter- 
national fields. 

Legislation has been introduced which may still further ex- 
tend the opportunities of education to veterans and their de- 
pendents. The bills include provisions for: extension of the 
time in which the veteran may enter upon and complete his 
education and training; permitting children of veterans to 
utilize the unexpired time entitlement of their parents; grant- 
ing a minimum of four years of higher education to children 
of servicemen killed in action or deceased while in the armed 
services during the period of hostilities. Other bills both to 
restrict and to liberalize further the free choice of courses are 
under consideration. It is undoubtedly true and that some 
further changes will be made in the GI bill, but the general 
procedures have been well established, and there will probably 
be little if any change in the fundamental relationships be- 
tween the Veterans Administration and the colleges and uni- 
versities. It is hoped that such functions as guidance and 
counseling will be taken over by the institutions. 

Among the considerable number of activities looking to 
long-range planning which have been of concern to the Com- 
mittee on Relationships are: the establishment of a program 
of labor education extension comparable in many respects to 
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the development of general university extension which would 
be administered through the U.S. Office of Education; the 
re-enactment of legislation to provide a national science 
foundation; the development of research activities in dental 
health, in specialized medical fields, and in public welfare; 
reorganization of the ROTC along the lines comparable to 
the NROTC program; and the possible implementation of a 
number of the recommendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. 

The committee has cooperated with both the Civil Service 
Commission and the U.S. Employment Service in the develop- 
ment of long-range programs for the employment of college 
graduates. At the request of the Civil Service Commission 
the committee will meet intermittently with representatives of 
that agency and of other governmental departments to formu- 
late policies on the national level for the further expansion of 
the Joint College-Federal Service Councils, which joint coun- 
cils are being organized with the help of the Civil Service 
Commission and Federal Personnel Councils. 

The committee and representatives of the U.S. Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment Service have developed 
a national program of cooperation between the USES regional 
ofices and the colleges and universities. It is anticipated that 
the governmental agencies will compile data on vacancies, espe- 
cially in industry, requiring services on the professional level. 
Liaison will be established with educational institutions to 
disseminate such information among college seniors, and the 
USES will utilize its local offices in assisting in the placement 
of college graduates. 

It may have been assumed that with the termination of 
hostilities the relationships of higher education to the federal 
government would have diminished in importance as the prob- 
lems of postwar adjustment were resolved. It is now clear 
that even if no further national emergency were imminent, 
these relationships would grow both in number and impor- 
tance. With the increasing world tension these relationships 
may again assume a dominant role in the future of higher 
education. 
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National Defense 

One of the major interests of the Committee on Rela. 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government 
throughout the year was, as it was last year, that of universal 
military training. In my report a year ago I analyzed the 
reasons for the opposition of educators to universal military 
training. A questionnaire prepared by the Committee on 
Relationships and three of the constituent agencies of the 
Council—the American Association of University Professors, 
American Vocational Association, and National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals—showed that approximately 
70 percent of those replying to the questionnaire sent out by 
the Council and the three associations do not believe that uni- 
versal military training is an essential of national security. 
The Committee, again in cooperation with the agencies pre- 
viously referred to, prepared a statement which, as I have 
indicated in the discussion of the meeting of the constituent 
agencies, was approved by the representatives of the member 
organizations. On April 1 I testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Armed Services and, later, before the House 
Committee on the Armed Services reviewing the opposition of 
educators and summarizing the activities and conclusions of 
the Council. 

Within the last few weeks the growing national emergency 
has re-created the very serious problem involved in selective 
service legislation. On April 1 a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Relationships was held with representatives of a 
number of the educational agencies with headquarters in 
Washington and with representatives of the Department of 
Defense. The significant parallels between the situation which 
faced the nation and education in 1940 and now again in 1948 
are startling. The record of World War II offers few sug- 
gestions for present and future policies other than to indicate 
sharply the results of failure to utilize manpower effectively. 
By beginning this early to cooperate closely with those re- 
sponsible for the drafting of legislation, it is hoped that some 
of these failures may not be repeated. 
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The maintenance of national security is one of the major 
issues facing American education and the nation as a whole. 
As long ago as October 1945, the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee of the Council presented a statement to President 
Truman, requesting him “to appoint a broadly representative 
National Commission composed of leaders of such groups as 
industry, labor, agriculture, education, and the church, and 
with representatives from the Senate and House, to consider 
all evidence and viewpoints regarding the defense of the na- 
tion in peacetime and to report to the nation at the earliest 
possible moment. . . . We believe that the appointment of 
such a Commission will elicit broad discussion of the issues in- 
volved. From the report of the Commission we should expect 
sound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the under- 
standing support of all our people.” 

Unfortunately, the President did not follow this suggestion 
but instead appointed a commission to consider one possible 
aspect of national defense only, namely, universal military 
training. Nevertheless, to its credit, the Commission went 
further than its responsibility and in May 1947 issued a report 
entitled 4 Program for National Security. The President’s 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training listed six essen- 
tials of an integrated National security program, including 
universal military training. The Commission gave a certain 
priority to the first five elements in its program of national 
security when it declared that “If the introduction of universal 
training should have such an indirect effect of weakening, 
rather than strengthening, the other elements of our national 
security, then our Committee is of the opinion that the adop- 
tion of universal training would be a mistake and would dimin- 
ish, rather than increase, our National security.” 

Has Congress given anything like adequate attention to the 
first prerequisite of national defense identified by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, namely, a strong, healthy, educated popu- 
lation? To be sure, we have an act for the promotion of voca- 
tional education on the statute books which proved immensely 
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helpful in winning World War II, and we are trying to make 
up to several millions of veterans of that war what they missed 
in educational opportunity prior to their induction into the 
armed services. 

But what about federal aid for general education as a meas. 
ure of national defense? The bill for federal aid to educa. 
tion has at long last passed the Senate overwhelmingly, but 
while the House Armed Services Committee mulls over one 
plan after the other with respect to airplanes and selective 
service and recommends appropriations for military defense 
far in excess of what the President requested, the bill for fed. 
eral aid to education lies peacefully sleeping in the bosom of 
the House Education Committee and is in imminent danger 
of death through the indifference of a chairman and the stub- 
bornness of the House leadership. Yet this first line of na- 
tional defense only costs $350,000,000. How does that sum 
compare with the billions we shall expend on military defense? 

It cannot be denied that widespread general education is a 
major factor even in military defense itself, as I pointed out 
in my report to you last year, as follows: 


By August 1, 1942, approximately 200,000 men had been deferred 
from military service for illiteracy alone. Then the Army decided it 
would have to use the illiterates in any way it could. Between August 
1, 1942, and October 1, 1945, there were inducted in the Army alone 
324,128 illiterates—the equivalent of nearly eight divisions—who be- 
cause of their lack of fundamental education could not be mobilized 
profitably early in the war and who were doubtless of only limited use 
at any time in the war. What would Eisenhower or Bradley not have 
given many times on the Western Front for another eight divisions of 
well-equipped and trained men! ‘The contention of the educators is that 
remedying this situation is one of the first things in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of national defense about which this country, including the military 
authorities, should be deeply concerned. 


The American Council on Education collaborated in se- 
curing the widest possible distribution and consideration of 
the report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training. Later, using the report as a basis, the Coun- 
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cil’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government carefully drafted a questionnaire which 
was placed on the desks of 2,124 heads of colleges, secretaries 
of associations, and superintendents of school systems. This 
same form, as I have pointed out elsewhere in this report, was 
forwarded to the membership of three other representative 
national educational organizations—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the American Association of 
University Professors, and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

The summary of our survey, as of approximately the first 
of this year, shows conclusively that about three out of every 
four educators believe that universal military training is not 
essential to national security. On the other hand, the great 
majority of them believes that a strong, healthy, educated 
population, a coordinated intelligence service, scientific re- 
search and development, industrial mobilization and _ stock- 
piling, and the regular Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
of high mobility and striking power are essential elements in 
national security and defense. 

The educators of this country are fully aware of the fact 
that within three short years after the most devastating war in 
history, we seem to be again perilously near to another strug- 
gle against dictatorship and oppression—how near none but 
those who bear the heavy responsibility of the government in 
these critical days can guess. In common with all other citi- 
zens, American educators do not want war. But they are not 
pacifists. They recognize that in the present critical inter- 
national situation America must be strong militarily and in 
every other way which contributes effectively to national de- 
fense. To achieve this power they urge a comprehensive and 
coordinated system of all the elements which are really vital 
to national defense. To them universal military training in 
peacetime does not commend itself as an effective measure of 
national security. The nearer we get to war, the more evident 
its inadequacy becomes. 

If, then, war again seems imminent or seriously threatened, 
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I want particularly to emphasize the fact that a high percent. 
age of American educators believe that armed forces with high 
mobility and striking power, including the air force, are essen- 
tial to national security. They are convinced that, if possible, 
such armed forces should be procured through voluntary en- 
listment. But if this fails, I believe that the educators, not- 
withstanding the obvious difficulties it would again create for 
the colleges and universities, would be in favor of the tempo- 
rary reenactment of Selective Service. I base this statement 
on the fact that in February 1947, while the Selective Service 
law was still in force, the following declaration was adopted by 


the representatives of the constituent organizations belonging 
to the Council : 


Pending the completion of a comprehensive study of all aspects of 
national defense, we recommend that Selective Service be continued until 
such a time as the requirements for occupation and other military respon- 
sibility can be met by voluntary enlistment and that the quota be limited 
to the difference between the total strength of the armed forces author- 
ized by the Congress and the number of men who volunteer. 


I base my belief further on the fact that months before the 
outbreak of World War II, the colleges and universities ac- 
cepted the necessity of selective service and proceeded from 
that time on, at great sacrifice, to cooperate loyally and with- 
out reservation with the armed services. They will do so 
again under similar circumstances. 


I wish now to call your attention to one of the critical para- 


graphs contained in the bill which is being considered in the 
House, as follows: 


The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide for the deferment from service under this Act 
in the armed forces of the United States of any or all categories of per- 
sons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupations 
or employment, or whose continued service in an office (other than an 
office described in subsection (g)) under the United States or any other 
State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, or whose 
activity in other endeavors is found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest: Provided, that no person within 
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any such category shall be deferred except upon the basis of his individual 
status. 


Verily, it sometimes seems difficult for us to learn even in 
the hard school of experience. I am sure that it was in the 
minds of those who initiated the first Selective Service law back 
there in 1940 that men should be selected for both military 
and civilian service. Yet those who were selected for national 
defense as civilians were categorized as being “deferred” 
from military service. ‘There ensued one long continuous 
battle in the interests of an integrated and comprehensive plan 
of national defense to keep scientists and others who were in- 
dispensable to the nonmilitary aspects of national defense 
from being gobbled up by a selective service that was unable 
or unwilling to be selective on a comprehensive basis and which 
often put these men with their precious training in combat 
units and so wasted their special talents. Even the Man- 
hattan Project (the atomic bomb) had to fight for its life. 
But you know that sad story full well. 

Plainly, therefore, deferment from military service upon 
the initiative of the individual concerned, especially the closer 
we get to war, is both undesirable nationally and unfair to the 
individual. World War II demonstrated that men who are 
essential to the war effort in civilian capacities often will not 
ask for deferment from military service when their buddies 
down the street are selected and inducted. The next time if 
the choice is left to them, they are likely again to allow them- 
selves, perhaps in even greater numbers, to be inducted into 
the armed forces when in many instances they would be of 
more service to the armed forces themselves and to the nation 
as a whole in civilian pursuits. 

In the opinion of educational leaders this matter is of critical 
importance. Quite independently two different committees of 
the American Council on Education, composed of men who 
were in a position to see the mistakes of World War II in this 
regard, recently adopted similar resolutions with respect to it. 
The resolution of the Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government on April 1 
reads as follows: 
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The Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government, American Council on Education, respectfully urges that, 
in the proposed Selective Service Act, the policy in respect to manpower, 
trained and in training in highly specialized areas such as science, tech- 
nology, medicine, linguistics, etc., be one not of deferment but of assign- 
ment in terms of national needs. In regard to these areas, it is our 
understanding that the National Security Resources Board has the 
authority and responsibility for determining need and supply and for 
developing policy within statutory limits. 


The Council’s committee has in this brief resolution given 
the key to what should be our national defense policy in war 
or in any critical international situation. There should be a 
national manpower board with the responsibility to assess the 
nation’s needs, both military and civilian, to classify men ac- 
cording to their respective abilities and technical attainments, 
and with the authority to assign individuals to those duties 
both military and civilian where they can be of the most service 
to their country. Only in this way can we do away with the 
stigma of deferment which caused enormous waste of man- 
power in World War II. Indeed only in this way can we have 
a truly national manpower system. 


MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM CONSTITUENT 
MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Originally the Council consisted only of the representatives 
of constituent member organizations. After the addition of 
institutional members and the growth in constituent members 
to a total of between sixty and seventy, it has become increas- 
ingly necessary to give the representatives opportunities to 
advise on Council policies and activities. This has been done 
frequently by informal conferences in Washington, Chicago, 
and New York, and for several years past it has been cus- 
tomary to hold a special annual meeting of the representatives 
of these organizations. Usually the topics of discussion at 
these meetings have been sufficiently general to enlist the in- 
terest of all or practically all of the constituent member or- 
ganizations. Frequently they have been topics relating to 
legislation being considered in the Congress. 
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On January 22-23, 1948, representatives of fifty-one con- 
stituent members of the Council met to consider problems of 
general interest to education. Four issues were discussed: 
universal military training; the extension of social security 
benefits to educational institutions and organizations; the 
progress of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; and the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

The results of a questionnaire on universal military training 
prepared and distributed jointly by the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Council on Education, 
the American Vocational Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals were reported to the 
group. A statement previously approved by the Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment was also presented, thoroughly discussed, and approved 
by a vote of 41 to 9,‘ 1 not voting, as follows: 


Educators throughout the nation have now carefully studied the Re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training, 
and the great majority does not agree with the conclusion of the commis- 
sion that universal military training is essential in the total program of 
national security. In fact, polls taken in May 1945 and again in No- 
vember 1947 indicate that on the later date a larger proportion of 
American educators is convinced that national security can be assured 
without universal military training than held this conviction prior to the 
issuance of the Report. 

In the November 1947 poll, only 23 percent of college and university 
presidents, 27 percent of professors, 33 percent of high school prin- 
cipals, and 23 percent of directors of vocational education believed that 
universal military training is an essential part of a program of national 
security. Their conviction was further indicated in that more than 
three out of four of all persons replying from all groups believe that 
“there are measures or programs for national security that would provide 
military security without universal military training.” 

The President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training itself 
listed six major developments essential for national security, one of 

*Each organization had but one vote. The representatives in voting on this 


and other matters, as was made clear at the meeting, did not necessarily com- 
mit their respective organizations. 
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which was universal military training. It stated that “if the introduc- 
tion of universal military training should have the indirect effect of 
weakening, rather than strengthening, one or more of the other elements 
of national security, then the adoption of universal training would be a 
mistake.” More than half of American educators believe that universal 
military training would weaken these other essential elements. The 
Commission also stated, “There may be danger, if our country puts uni- 
versal training into effect, that it will therefore be lulled into a feeling 
of false security.” Seven out of ten of American educators believe that 
such a false sense of security would result from the establishment of 
universal military training. 

The united educational forces of the United States reassert their con- 
viction that “America must be strong, militarily and industrially” and 
that such strength will be lessened and dangerously jeopardized if uni- 
versal military training is established. 

Essentials of national security listed by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training are: 

(1) A strong, healthy, educated population 

(2) Coordinated intelligence service 

(3) Scientific research and development 

(4) Industrial mobilization and stock piling 

(5) Regular Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines of high mobility 

and striking power 

(6) Universal [military] training 


American educators agree with the Commission that a strong, healthy, 
educated population is an essential of national security. Yet the United 
States as a nation does not have even this essential. A total of 885,000 
young men were rejected for military service in World War II as ment- 
ally incompetent and 2,800,000 because of physical disabilities, a large 
proportion of them of a remedial character. One-third of the people 
live in communities lacking full-time local health services. Of the 
adult population in 1947 who were 25 years of age or older, one in nine 
was functionally illiterate, that is, had had four years or less of schooling, 
and one in five had completed no more than the sixth grade in school. 

To achieve a strong, healthy, educated population, America must in- 
crease sharply its present services in health and education. ‘The four 
billion dollars now being spent for education at all levels is grossly inade- 
quate. To care for the health and education needs of the 50 percent 
increase in infants born in 1947 over the number born in the United 
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States in 1940 will mean a further increase in expenditures for both 
health and education of at least 50 percent over those of 1940. These 
needs are the first claim upon our nation’s expenditure for national 
security. 

The great majority of American educators concurs in the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that a “coordinated intelligence service” is an es- 
sential for national security. 

They believe with the Commission that scientific research and develop- 
ment is an essential of national security. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, the federal government spent $624,000,000 for research. 
Of this amount 80 percent was spent by the armed services. The Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Research Board recommends an annual expenditure for 
research of $2,000,000,000 by 1954. National security is not based 
alone upon the number of men with military training. The number of 
men and women who are skilled in research, and the products of their 
knowledge and inventive genius, are far more important to national 
security than masses of men with military training. National security 
in a purely military sense is strengthened not by large ground forces but 
by the possession and ability to use guided missiles, atomic bombs, pro- 
jected germs, and other annihilating products of scientific discovery. 
Since “wars begin in the minds of men” research in the fields of interna- 
tional relations and of man’s relation with his fellow man is also essential 
to national security. 

World War II demonstrated that industrial mobilization and maxi- 
mum production are vital to military success. This will be even more 
essential in event of another war. Consequently, American educators 
urge that adequate funds be made available for industrial mobilization 
on at least a skeleton production basis and for stock piling in such com- 
modities as shall not disrupt our civilian economy. 

The great majority otf American educators urges the development of a 
Regular Army, a Navy, and an Air Force and a Marine Corps of high 
mobility and striking power. The military forces are neither fully 
manned nor adequately equipped for this purpose at the present time. 
In order to procure voluntary enlistments to keep the armed forces to 
maximum authorized strength, adequate inducements in terms of salary, 
education, and training in a normal and desirable social setting should be 
provided. Schools and colleges are cooperating wholeheartedly in the 
voluntary enlistment programs of the armed forces. 

A vast expansion of the Air Force is necessary. The Air Policy Com- 
mission has urged an immediate expenditure of $2,000,000,000 for new 
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airplanes and adequate bases. Constant changes in design and propulsion 
undoubtedly will require new models. 

The budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, calls for a na- 
tional defense budget of $10,295,000,000. This includes $500,000,000 
for universal military training, but the minimum cost of such training is 
$2,000,000,000 a year and may reach $4,000,000,000. This is exclusive 
of the loss in production of the labor force. The addition of this amount 
will make even more difficult the financing of the essential elements of 
military security and especially the proposed addition to the Air Force, as 
well as other elements of national security. 

The great majority of American educators also recommends the im- 
mediate expansion of the National Guard and the Organized Reserve 
and pledge their support of voluntary enlistment in these services. A 
future war will be a total war; essential services will be disrupted. It is 
essential to have locally organized units of adult personnel—men and 
women prepared to meet any emergency. Young men with military train- 
ing only would be of very little value in restoring and maintaining order 
in event emergency develops. Reserve forces of mature men and women 
are essential. 

The great majority of American educators has a deep conviction that 
the establishment of universal military training is not an essential for na- 
tional security; that it would weaken those aspects of security which are 
essential ; that it would create a false sense of security; that it would have 
a deleterious effect upon youth; that it is contrary to the basic tenet of 
peacetime democracy ; and that it would jeopardize our efforts to secure 
peace through international cooperation including foreign relief and as- 
sistance and the United Nations. 

For these reasons, as of this time, the united educational forces of 
America restate their opposition to universal military training in peace- 
time and urge the Congress not to enact legislation authorizing its 
establishment. 


There were reports by several individuals as to possible 
action in Congress relative to the expansion of coverage and 
the increasing of benefits through the Social Security Act. 
Among these was an informal report from Robert M. Ball, 
who has been on leave from the Council staff to direct the 
special study of this subject which is being carried on by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the Senate Committee 
on Finance. After discussion the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 
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Wuereas, In principle we believe that the provisions of the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance or the protection afforded by other systems of 
insurance and retirement should be extended to those not already afforded 
such protection ; and 

WHEREAS, It is absolutely essential that extension of the Social Se- 
curity System to employees not now covered shall not replace or in any 
way interfere with the operation of actuarially sound retirement systems 
now in existence; and 

Wuereas, The extension of the Social Security Svstem should in no 
way jeopardize the tax-exempt status of educational institutions and other 
voluntary nonprofit organizations; and 

Wuereas, The extension of the Social Security System requires 
further study and thorough analysis in view of the considerations noted 
above; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the American Council on Education 
be requested to appoint a committee to study the entire problem of 
extending social security and its implications related to existing retire- 
ment systems, and to tax-exempt institutions and organizations; to pro- 
pose appropriate and adequate provisions for social security coverage 
where needed and desired; to make a report or reports of progress, at 
the next annual meeting of the American Council on Education. 


On account of various reasons it has not proved possible to 
appoint this committee. In case the extension of Social Se- 
curity is not given full consideration in the present Congress, 
as now seems likely to be the case, the committee called for 
under this resolution will be set up. It is apparent that the 
subject is of great importance to the educational institutions 
and organizations and that something constructive must be 
done about it in Congress in the early future. 

The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American Democracy, was sum- 
marized and discussed at length. The representatives of the 
member organizations present unanimously voted to request 
the American Council on Education to appraise the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission and to report to the an- 
nual meeting in May 1948 specific recommendations for ac- 
tivity in which the Council should engage. 

The problems pertaining to the United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization were presented at 
the dinner meeting. It was strongly emphasized that the 1948 
program of UNESCO should be realistic and include specific 
problems that would enhance international cooperation in the 
interest of world peace. Among other things the attention of 
the group was called to the possibilities of cooperation between 
the European Recovery Program, then under consideration in 
Congress, and the training of workers necessary in several of 
the countries to carry it on. 

The Council officers were very glad to be able to distribute 
to the representatives of the associations present at the meet- 
ing advance copies of the 1948 edition of the pamphlet which 
contains brief reports on the purpose, membership, staff, and 
programs of the organizations which comprise the Council's 
constituent membership. This pamphlet was later sent to the 
secretaries and delegates of the constituent members not at- 
tending the meeting. 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


During the eighteen months from July 1946 to the end of 
the calendar year 1947 it was my interesting responsibility to 
serve as a member and chairman of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. Francis J. Brown, of our staff, was 
released on half-time basis to serve as executive secretary of 
the Commission. Inasmuch as this activity was closely related 
to many aspects of the Council’s work it seems to me appro- 
priate to comment on some of them at this time. 

The report raised and offered solutions to a number of 
major issues which deeply concern the entire educational pro- 
fession and the general public, as for example: 

(1) What is the quality and amount of general and pro- 
fessional education needed to make American democracy ef- 
fective? 

(2) What proportion of our population can profitably ab- 
sorb two or more years of education beyond high school? 

(3) What are the barriers which prevent qualified young 
people from continuing their education beyond high school? 
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(4) What measures should be taken to enable a much 
larger proportion of young people to attend college? 

(5) How should higher education on the federal and state 
levels be organized and integrated with the school system? 

(6) What steps should be taken to reorganize graduate 
school programs in order more adequately to prepare college 
teachers as well as researchers? 

(7) How are we going to finance the current expenses and 
plant program necessary to a substantial increase in college 
enrollments during the ensuing ten to fifteen years? 

(8) What is the role and method of supporting privately 
controlled higher education in the future? 

These and many other related problems are critical issues 
in American higher education to which the Commission at- 
tempted earnestly and objectively to offer solutions. To date 
I should say that the report has gained a very cordial recep- 
tion. It has become the subject of innumerable newspaper 
and magazine articles; it is now the central theme of meetings 
of most organizations devoted to higher education; it is being 
discussed widely in college faculties and even in student groups. 

During the past few weeks many people have raised the 
question of what is being done to implement the report. If 
and when the recommendations in the report are put into effect 
it will be done in two ways. First, by the actions of the federal, 
state, and local governments with respect, for example, to 
such matters as appropriations for the support of scholarships 
and fellowships for use in all types of higher education, the 
equalization of opportunities for higher education among the 
several states, and the establishment and organization of 
higher educational facilities at the state and local levels. 

Second, there are the steps which individual institutions may 
consider and take to implement the findings of the President’s 
Commission. Among these none is more important, I am con- 
vinced, than the recruiting and preparation of college teachers, 
both as to numbers needed and the character of their prepara- 
tion. I have, therefore, selected that portion of the report of 
the Commission for brief comment this morning. 
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I shall let the report speak for itself as to the nature and 
importance of this problem: 


Graduate education is the least understood activity in American 
education. ... 

By 1900 the tradition was firmly fixed in this country that graduate 
education should emphasize research. ... 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century the major task 
the universities faced in graduate education, as they saw it, was to im- 
prove their methods in research and to standardize procedures and re- 
quirements for advanced degrees. ... 

Those who insist that graduate education must be more functional, 
that it must be carried on more in terms of what the work of the Nation 
requires, have a powerful argument in the record of what the holders 
of the Ph.D. degree actually do in life. 

For instance, of the 20,783 persons who had received their Ph.D. 
degrees during the decade from 1930-31 to 1939-40 and who were 
employed in September 1940, 65 percent were working in institutions of 
higher education, 6 percent were in other agencies of education, and 29 
percent in government and industry. Of those employed in higher educa- 
tion about three-fifths were working mostly at the undergraduate level. 
Of special significance is the fact that of those employed in 4-year col- 
leges, only 7 percent were principally engaged in research.... 

The fact is that graduate schools today are engaged primarily in 
training undergraduate teachers, along with a large number who enter 
nonacademic occupations. .. . 

It is in the preparation of college teachers that the graduate-school 
program is seriously inadequate. Its single-minded emphasis on the re- 
search tradition and its purpose of forcing all its students into the mold 
of a narrow specialism do not produce college teachers of the kind we 
urgently need.... 


Perhaps the place to begin the process of reform is with the graduate 
faculties themselves. . 


The detached, perceptive scholar, is still sorely needed—in increasing 
numbers and in all disciplines. But if higher education is to discharge 
its social obligations, scholars also are needed who have a passionate con- 
cern for human betterment, for the improvement of social conditons and 
of relations among men. We need men in education who can apply at 
the point of social action what the social scientist has discovered re- 
garding the laws of human behavior... . 
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The Commission offered a number of suggestions relative 
to the improvement of preservice and in-service preparation 
of college teachers. But it carefully avoided the assumption 
that there was any single method or program which would do 
the trick. Rather, the Commission took the point of view 
that no one knew what the elements of an adequate program 
for the education of college teachers slrould be and that there 
was, therefore, great need for a series of experiments within 
individual institutions along whatever lines appeared to each 
of them to be promising or feasible. “If only a few of the 
leading institutions, under the leadership of farsighted presi- 
dents, faculty members, and governing boards, would set up 
a functional organization for graduate education, they would 
affect immediately,” so the Commission declared, “the pre- 
service preparation of college teachers.” 

The Commission took the further position, however, that 
it was equally important that the results of these studies and 
experiments and other pertinent information should be made 
widely available to other institutions through publications and 
conferences. Hence, the Commission concluded that: 

Machinery should be set up immediately for exploring the feasibility 
of a national cooperative development study for the improvement of 
college teacher preparation. Such a study might be similar in conception 
to the cooperative inquiries of the Commission on Teacher Education 
already mentioned. If the exploration indicates that such an undertaking 
is practicable, no time should be lost in inaugurating it under the spon- 
sorship of a professional organization which could secure the voluntary 
and eager cooperation of the nation’s leading graduate schools. 


I believe that this conclusion presents to the American 
Council on Education a challenging opportunity to render a 
much needed service to American higher education through 
the possible appointment of a representative commission which 
would be charged with the duty of stimulating experimentation 
in individual institutions and with reporting results of these 
and other studies through publications and conferences. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the responsibility 
for guiding these experimental programs for the preparation 
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of college teachers lies wholly with the graduate schools. One 
of the first prerequisites for a successful attack on the problem 
should be for the administrators of undergraduate education 
in the independent liberal arts colleges, in the various under- 
graduate divisions of the universities, and in the junior colleges 
to define what qualities they want in the members of their 
teaching staffs. Equally important is the democratic procedure 
of ascertaining from college faculties what qualities they be- 
lieve from their experience to be necessary for the successful 
college teacher to possess. 

The President’s Commission was careful to warn the educa- 
tional profession and the general public that by identifying 
the recruiting and preparation of college teachers as a critical 
issue in American higher education, it did not intend in any 
way to lessen—instead, it wishes that everything possible 
might be done to enhance—the importance of research in 
higher institutions and the training of researchers. The two 
functions are clearly related as responsibilities of the graduate 
school. But each needs to be recognized in its own right and 
planned for accordingly. I am convinced that no other problem 
in higher education is in need of more and speedier attention 
at this time than the recruiting and preparation of college 
teachers. 


IV. New Projects 
COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF TAX EXEMPTION 


In late 1947 the House Ways and Means Committee, in its 
hearings on the Internal Revenue bill, received testimony 
from several sources challenging the right of nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions and affliated foundations to the privilege 
of exemption from the payment of income tax on certain types 
of activities. Testimony was also presented to the Committee 
charging unfair competition by such institutions in the field of 
industrial research, where it was alleged that unfair privileges 
were extended under the law whenever the results of research 
were actually entailed for the benefit of the contributing com- 
mercial sources of funds. 
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These attacks on the activities of some colleges, universities, 
and related foundations in the areas of investment and in in- 
dustrial research aroused the Ways and Means Committee to 
consideration of the advisability of removing tax exemption 
from some of the activities of such institutions. For example, 
the American Council of Commercial Laboratories on July 8, 
1947, filed a complaint with Congress that fifty-two land-grant 
colleges were engaged in research and testing projects for 
commercial concerns in direct competition with commercial 
laboratories, and that they were annually receiving millions 
of dollars for such services without paying taxes or having to 
report how they secured the money. On November 18, 1947, 
this organization, through the Washington Liaison Service, 
recommended to the Ways and Means Committee that educa- 
tional institutions engaged in business amounting to more than 
$5,000 be required to file Internal Revenue Form 990, a report 
form designed for industrial profit-making organizations and 
in no way adapted to college and university operations. 

On December 11, 1947, I presented testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee concerning the significance 
of possible taxation of income received by universities and col- 
leges, especially under present circumstances. At the same 
hearing testimony was also given by several comptrollers of 
land-grant universities. 

Following the presentation of testimony, it appeared wise 
for the Council to invite representative educational officers to 
a conference in Washington for the purpose of considering 
appropriate action to combat the triple threat of being re- 
quired to prepare expensive, meaningless federal reports; of 
being made subject, at least in certain areas, to the federal in- 
come tax and, as a corollary, subject to federal intervention 
and interference with educational administration. This meet- 
ing was held at the offices of the Council on December 19, 
1947, and after considerable discussion this informal group 
recommended that a committee be formed to act as the re- 
sponsible educational group in the matter of federal taxation 
and financial reporting, and that certain studies be made with a 
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view to protecting the present independent and tax-free ad- 
ministration and operation of the colleges and universities. 

Pursuant to this recommendation a Committee on Taxation 
and Financial Reporting to the Federal Government was 
named, Carter Davidson, chairman, and Robert B. Stewart, 
vice president and comptroller of Purdue University, was 
asked to serve as director of the studies. 

The committee promptly authorized the collection of cer- 
tain information concerning the extent and scope of investment 
and research activities which might involve the question of 
propriety of exemption from the federal income tax. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 1,700 colleges. Replies were received 
from 1,380 institutions, and answers to the questionnaries 
were received from 1,360 institutions. The summation of the 
answers received was as follows: 


Yes A mount 
Does your institution own and operate any 
auxiliary or service enterprises or activities re- 
lated to teaching or research, such as creameries, 
shops, laboratories, printing plants, farms, etc., 
the products or services of which are sold to per- 


sons outside of the institution? ............. 150 $28,090,807.56 


Does your institution, as the result of a gift or 
bequest, own directly, or indirectly through an 
affliated organization, and operate directly, or 
indirectly through an interlocking directorate 
or otherwise, any business enterprises or activi- 
ties not related to teaching or research, such as 
office or apartment buildings or sites, farms, 
houses, factories, commercial enterprises and 
the like, the income from which is not taxed 


by the federal government? ............... 148 $13,703,840.14 


Does your institution, as the result of pur- 
chase from endowment funds, gifts, or other 
income own directly, or indirectly through an 
affliated organization, and operate directly, or 
indirectly through an interlocking directorate 
or otherwise, any business enterprises or activi- 
ties not related to teaching or research, such as 
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Yes Amount 
office or apartment buildings or sites, farms, 
houses, factories, commercial enterprises and the 
like, the income from which is not taxed by the 


i CUOUIRT oo un.nncne ctdisncamne’s 153 $16,684,297.91 


Does your institution directly, or indirectly 
through an affiliated organization, conduct ap- 
plied research and receive compensation there- 
for? 
For nongovernmental establishment? .... 84 $9,722,630.90 
For governmental agency? ............ 92 $45,744,737.20 


Does your institution directly, or indirectly 
through an affiliated organization, provide tech- 
nical services (testing, counseling, etc.) and 
receive compensation therefor? 
For nongovernmental establishment? .... 69 $31,767,586.35 
For governmental agency? ............. 135 $4,220,180.14 


Does your institution directly, or indirectly 
through an afhliated organization, own and 


ee MIEN ines ncSavedacvaceen vanes. 40 $488,502.99 


The director of studies maintained informal contact with 
Chairman Knutson and members of Congress to the end that 
no action has been taken thus far on this problem in the 
eightieth Congress, although it is understood there is a pro- 
posal to require some form of financial report from colleges 
and universities to the Treasury Department. 

It is to be hoped that the work of our committee will protect 
the colleges and universities from federal interference via the 
income tax route, whereby the federal Department of Treasury 
would be placed in the position of endeavoring to determine 
the line of demarcation between education and business, so- 
called, in the administration and operation of higher educa- 
tional enterprises. This is a matter of serious consequence. It 
presents a problem which must be met, and a practice which 
must be opposed with all the resources and ability of higher 
education if the American educational system which has done 
so much is to be preserved. 
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HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 

The twenty-year success of the Council’s quadrennial hand- 
book, American Universities and Colleges, of which the fifth 
edition appeared earlier this year, suggested the desirability of 
a somewhat similar work treating institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the other countries of the world. The usefulness of such 
a prospective volume is now greatly augmented by increased 
activity in international exchanges of students, professors, and 
research personnel. Well-known German and French com- 
pendiums consisting chiefly of rosters of professors in the 
universities of the world have not been published since the 
late 1930's, and apparently are not to be revived. 

Many voluntary international organizations in scientific, 
academic, and professional fields, and in the general area of 
world-wide intellectual cooperation, were drastically cut down 
in geographic scope, reduced to a low state of vitality, or 
suspended entirely on account of the dislocations of war. 
Some will remain defunct, but others are now slowly reviving 
and extending their influence, in some cases with the active 
collaboration of an apropriate organ of the United Nations 
or of one of its specialized agencies, particularly UNESCO, 
which is, in a sense, the successor to the former Commission 
on International Intellectual Cooperation. 

These developments constantly point to an increasing need 
for facts and figures descriptive of the universities and other 
teaching or research institutions of university level in various 
countries. Such facts and figures are conspicuously scarce and 
dificult to obtain, and are nowhere accessible in a single place 
for any great portion of the world. It was with this lack and 
this need in mind that the Council appointed Maris M. Proffitt 
for a short period in 1947 to make an exploratory study of the 
possibility of a handbook of foreign universities, including the 
specific needs it should be designed to serve, and the difficulties 
and limitations likely to be encountered in its preparation. 
Mr. Proffitt’s report corroborated the belief that there is a 
positive place for such a handbook, that obstacles to its prepa- 
ration would probably be considerable but not insuperable, 
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and recommended that the Council undertake it as a project 
if a subvention could be secured for the purpose. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant of 
$50,000 for the preparation of the handbook, to begin Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. It is expected that eighteen months will be re- 
quired for the task, permitting the research and editorial 
work to be completed June 30, 1949, and the publication to 
appear in late 1949 or early 1950. To direct this foreign 
universities project M. M. Chambers was selected. Besides 
much study and publication in the field of higher education in 
the United States, he has prepared three successive editions of 
Youth-Serving Organizations published by the Council in 1937, 
1941, and 1948; and in 1939 he was chairman of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association’s Committee on Com- 
parative Education, which prepared a symposial volume of its 
Review dealing with the recent results of educational research 
in many lands. 

On January 19 of this year a conference was held in Wash- 
ington of some twenty-three representatives of such agencies 
as the Department of State, the National Commission for 
UNESCO, the U.S. Office of Education, the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Council, 
the National Research Council, the Veterans Administration, 
the Pan American Union, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, certain professional societies, and admissions officers and 
advisers to foreign students at certain universities, from whom 
advice was obtained concerning the planning and preparation 
of the handbook. 

Collection of the desired data has been begun by means of 
correspondence and carefully designed inquiries addressed 
to the heads of foreign universities. Personal visits for first- 
hand collection of information will necessarily be limited to 
only a small fraction of the field, but tentative plans are form- 
ulated for a firsthand survey of the universities of one large 
country concerning which only meager information is other- 
wise obtainable. The resources of foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington are being used, and in various parts of the world data 
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are available from various sources, including United States 
foreign service stations abroad, national ministries of educa- 
tion, and in some cases the secretariats of national voluntary 
associations of universities, or university heads. Several bina- 
tional educational foundations having offices in this country 
and abroad are helpful sources of information. In Washington 
the resources of the Pan American Union, the Library of 
Congress, and the U.S. Office of Education are notably useful. 

The pioneer edition of the handbook will be as compre- 
hensive in coverage and replete with detail as proves to be 
possible in a world somewhat disturbed by international 
political uncertainties and confusions. There is reason to be- 
lieve that it can be made an eminently useful and creditable 
first edition of a work which should and probably will become a 
permanent institution in the form of successive editions. Its 
preparation is a most interesting and difficult task, promising 
an array of facts and figures concerning the present-day world 
of higher learning such as has nowhere been previously as- 


sembled. 


NAVY SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The American Council on Education has negotiated two 
contracts with the Department of the Navy, Scientific Per- 
sonnel Division, Office of Naval Research, to conduct research 
in the human factors influencing the effectiveness of those en- 
gaged in research projects. These research studies are de- 
veloped through consultation with an advisory committee of 
which Dean E. G. Williamson of the University of Minnesota 
is chairman. 

With a view to defining research projects and of determin- 
ing the priority of these projects in terms of their relative im- 
portance, a group of outstanding scientists and educators has 
served as consultants to Dean Williamson’s committee. A 
number of very significant projects have already been outlined 
by these consultants. The actual research is conducted by insti- 
tutions or competent research agencies under subcontracts. A 
qualified director who will have primary responsibility for 
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certain projects that will be carried out in cooperation with 
the Office of Naval Research, and who will also be responsible 
for the coordination of various projects, is to be appointed. 

The Council regards this field of research to be especially 
important. While the investigations must be related to the 
improvement of research in the naval research laboratories, 
the results will have general value both for other govern- 
mental agencies and for civilian education. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 


During the past year the Council has participated in the 
development of several important projects that have been 
undertaken by the Conference Board of the Associated Re- 
search Councils, composed of representatives from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the National Research 
Council, the Social Science Research Council, and the American 
Council on Education. One of these projects relating to the 
supply of. leadership personnel in various professional, tech- 
nical, and research fields was referred to in my last report. 
Incidentally, to the expenses of this particular activity the 
Council made an appropriation of $250 during the past year. 

During the year three special studies in this area have been 
made, as follows: Practices in Collection and Maintenance of 
Information on Highly Trained and Specialized Personnel in 
the United States; High Level Research Talent: An Analysis 
of Supply and Demand Factors; and Human Resources and 
the Fields of Higher Learning. 

These studies will be reviewed in the early future by a small 
group of outstanding educators for the purpose of determining 
their implications for education, the professions, and the 
government. It is expected that these studies may be extended 
in various directions with a view to arriving at an over-all 
plan and policies to assure a reasonably adequate supply of 
scholarly and professional personnel, particularly in the fields 
in which there is currently a marked deficiency. 

At the request of the Board of Foreign Scholarships ap- 
pointed by the Department of State to formulate policies and 
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procedures for the implementation of the Fulbright Act, the 
Conference Board of the Associated Research Councils has 
set up a special Committee on the International Exchange of 
Persons. Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships is charged with the responsibility of 
selecting individuals and institutions which will participate 
under the Act, and with the supervision of the exchange pro. 
gram. The committee of the Conference Board has the 
responsibility for preliminary screening of applicants for 
grants at the post-doctoral level who wish to teach, lecture, 
offer technical instruction, or carry on research in connection 
with institutions of higher learning. Similar screening respon- 
sibilities have been delegated to the Institute of International 
Education in the selection of individuals wishing to study in 
foreign institutions primarily at the graduate level, and to the 
U.S. Office of Education in the selection of those who wish 
to teach abroad in national elementary and secondary schools. 
The committee of the Conference Board will screen applicants 
for teaching positions in American elementary and secondary 
schools abroad. 

At present arrangements under the Fulbright Act have been 
signed with four countries—China, Burma, the Philippines, and 
Greece. The program will undoubtedly become one of increas- 
ing importance as new agreements are completed. Negotiations 
are in progress with sixteen other countries. 

The Conference Board Committee on the International 
Exchange of Persons, of which Dr. Brumbaugh was appointed 
chairman, has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Gordon Bowles as its executive secretary. The National Re- 
search Council at 2101 Constitution Avenue in Washington 
has, fortunately, been able to provide space for the executive 
secretary and his staff. The committee is well under way and 
in the several meetings which it has held has considered re- 
quests for personnel coming from the foundations abroad, 
applications for appointments submitted by American scholars, 
and has reviewed a number of projects that have originated 
both within the United States and in foreign countries. 
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Inasmuch as no public funds have been available for under- 
writing the operation of the Conference Board’s committee, a 
special grant of $40,000 was made to the Conference Board 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for this purpose. It is antici- 
pated that in the near future the Department of State will be 
able to provide funds for the expenses of the committee so 
that it will not be necessary to rely continuously upon private 
sources for funds. 

The use of voluntary educational organizations in the 
United States for the purpose of maintaining an effective 
liaison between the government and educational institutions 
and agencies has often been stressed. The arrangements that 
have been made for participation by the Conference Board 
of the Associated Research Councils and the Institute of In- 
ternational Education in the administration of the grants 
under the Fulbright Act represent a commendable step in this 
direction. The committee appointed by the Conference Board 
is making every effort to discharge its responsibility effectively, 
since the degree to which it demonstrates its competence to 
deal with this situation undoubtedly will determine in no small 
measure the extent to which similar cooperative arrangements 
may be made in other fields of activity. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE NEEDS 


On January 26-27 there was held in Washington, D.C., a 
national conference on social welfare needs, under the auspices 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly. Included among 
the major groups was a commission on education which at the 
request of the director of the Assembly was organized by the 
American Council on Education. Other commissions con- 
sidered the problems of health, housing, recreation, social 
security and welfare, special services for children and youth, 
and citizen participation. 

There were eighteen members of the commission on educa- 
tion, Dean Harold Benjamin, University of Maryland, chair- 
man. The commission identified and emphasized the following 
needed improvements in education: more and better-prepared 
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teachers; smaller numbers of pupils per teacher; higher sal. 
aries and larger annual increments; better buildings and 
equipment; school units of more desirable size; increased 
provision for pupil personnel services; and revision of curricu- 
lum. The commission also recommended the extension of 
educational facilities for children below six years of age; 
education through two years beyond the present secondary. 
school grades; and increased attention to adult education. 
The conference served admirably as a means of bringing to- 
gether leaders in education with other social leaders for the 
purpose of exchanging information and opinion with respect 
to their respective spheres of activity, all of which bear a close 
relationship to one another. Education at all levels—local, 
state, and national—will do well to develop better under- 
standing and closer relationships with other aspects of our 
social life such as were represented at this national conference. 


THE MUHLENBERG COLLEGE SURVEY 


At the request of a joint committee of the board of trustees 
of Muhlenberg College and of the Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, the Council made a special study of 
the advisability of introducing coeducation at Muhlenberg 
College. The request for this study arose from the fact that 
inasmuch as Muhlenberg is a men’s college and the only liberal 
arts institution operating under the auspices of the minister- 
ium, no provisions are made within the ministerium for the 
education of young women from families of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The study was made by a special committee composed of 
J. Earl Moreland, president, Randolph-Macon College, chair- 
man; Lloyd E. Blauch, specialist in higher education, U.S. 
Office of Education; Meta Glass, president emeritus of Sweet 
Briar College; George B. Woods, dean emeritus of American 
University; R. H. Eliassen, head of the department of educa- 
tion, Bethany College, secretary; A. J. Brumbaugh, American 
Council on Education. This committee gave special considera- 
tion to the demand for education under Lutheran auspices by 
young women in the ministerium, the reorganization and ex- 
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tension of the facilities and program that would be required 
at Muhlenberg College to provide for their education, the 
financial resources that would be needed, and the possibility of 
utilizing the facilities of other institutions in cooperation with 
Muhlenberg College. 

The final report of the committee has been submitted to the 
chairman of the joint committee of the ministerium and the 
college for consideration at the next meeting of the min- 
isterium. 


A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 

In the late spring of 1947 the Council entered into a con- 
tract with the Navy Department to carry on a survey of the 
educational program of the United States Naval Postgraduate 
School, which is conducted with a view to enhancing the pro- 
ficiency and usefulness of junior naval officers. An advisory 
committee was apointed by the Council to conduct the survey, 
under the chairmanship of President Henry T. Heald of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. A report of the findings and 
recommendations of the advisory committee was submitted to 
the Navy Department in July 1947. It is earnestly hoped that 
the recommendations will be found useful in the development 
of the work of the Postgraduate School. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 

Detailed reference was made in the Council report of last 
year to the Pharmaceutical Survey—its purpose, scope, and 
organization. This important project has continued during 
the current year. It is expected that the first of the two stages 
of the plan of the survey, that is, the fact-finding and recom- 
mendations, will be completed by June 30, 1948. 

The Council’s sponsorship of this survey was made possible 
by an initial grant of $95,650 from the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. When it became evident that 
the complete plan for the survey could not be carried out with 
the available funds, the Foundation made a supplementary 
grant of $39,000. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. W. W. Charters, a com- 
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mittee of fifteen members, representing the various profes. 
sional organizations and commercial interests of pharmacy, 
has been responsible for developing plans and policies for the 
survey, for reviewing the reports embodying the survey data, 
and for approving the conclusions and recommendations, 
Since its organization in June 1946 this committee has held 
seven sessions, usually of two days, in Washington, for the 
consideration of the factual reports submitted by Director 
Edward C. Elliott and the members of his staff. 

During the coming summer the general report and several 
special studies will be published. 

The next meeting of the committee, to be held on June 
14-15, 1948, will act upon a series of findings and recom- 
mendations. Then will come the second stage of the survey— 
concerted efforts to implement the approved findings and 
recommendations. The American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education has made a grant of $27,600 for this purpose 
during the year beginning July 1, 1948. Thus the total of the 
funds for the survey amounts to $162,250. 

The principal attention has been directed to the educational 
foundations of the profession of pharmacy. This, however, 
has involved consideration of the complex legal and commercial 
forces to which the practice of pharmacy is subject. The Coun- 
cil has observed with satisfaction the country-wide interest in 
the conduct of the survey and the extent to which the numerous 
pharmaceutical organizations have cooperated to insure pro- 
duction outcomes for this important professional area. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Last year when I made my report to the annual meeting 
of the Council, we were in the midst of negotiations with re- 
spect to the merger of the three major nonprofit organiza- 
tions operating in the testing field, namely, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, the Graduate Record Office of the 
Carnegie Foundation, and the several testing services of the 
American Council on Education. Inasmuch as a very substantial 
part of the work of the American Council on Education had, 
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for many years, revolved around the field of tests and meas- 
urements, the proposed merger was a matter of major conse- 
quence to the Council. On the day prior to the meeting of the 
Council last year, there was held a joint meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, the 
Problems and Policies Committee, and the Executive Com- 
mittee for the purpose of proposing a course of action which 
might be recommended to the annual meeting of the Council. 
Out of this deliberation grew a statement which was reported 
to and adopted by the annual meeting unanimously on May 
3, 1947, as follows: 


The members of the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education unanimously accept in principle the tentative plan for a 
national Educational Testing Service received under the date of April 9, 
1947, from the Committee on Testing appointed by the President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The Committee believes, however, that there are certain weaknesses 
inherent in the present plan that would be corrected if the following 
proposals were incorporated : 

1. If the Educational Testing Service is established, the agencies con- 
cerned should accept the plan with confidence in its practicability and 
with faith in the possibility of working out many of the details now in 
question. It is urged, therefore, that the provision for a five-year trial 
period be eliminated. This provision carries the implication of doubt 
that the problems involved can be solved cooperatively. 

2. Since the financial resources of the American Council on Educa- 
tion will be affected adversely by the proposed combination of testing 
agencies, there should be assurance that the Council will be in a position 
to discharge its responsibilities to its membership for the non-testing 
services it now renders and for the further development of its programs. 

3. In the final draft of the plan an explicit statement should be made 
to the effect that there should be no arrangement for individual or in- 
stitutional membership in the Educational Testing Service. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Council on Education feels strongly 
that the establishment of the Educational Testing Service should not lead 
to another national membership organization. 


In expressing its general approval of the plan for the 
Educational Testing Service, the Executive Committee of the 
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American Council on Education restates certain basic prin- 
ciples which have previously been presented to the Founda- 
tion’s Committee on Testing. 


1. To preclude the possibility of imposing testing programs on educa- 
tion, measurement procedures should grow out of the best educational 
thought and practice of individual schools and colleges. The dominating 
purpose of any national testing service should be to improve education by 
reflecting accurately the degree to which it is achieving its objectives. 
It is not the function of a testing service to determine directly or in- 
directly what should be taught. 

2. A national testing service should be comprehensive in the sense 

that 
a) It provides service to educational groups representing varied 
interests and levels; 
b) It is concerned with developing tests of many types to be used 
for many purposes. 
To achieve these purposes the autonomy of the board should be subordi- 
nated to close relationship with and responsiveness to the institutions 
and personnel that are expected to use testing materials. The Executive 
Committee of the American Council on Education, therefore, believes 
that the board of directors in so far as possible should represent all 
major areas of American education, including the public and independent 
elementary and secondary schools, and should be broadly representative 
of the various sections of the country. 

3. In order that the Educational Testing Service may be guided by the 
needs and developments of education, close liaison should be maintained 
with existing organizations that are broadly representative of educational 
interests of all types and at all levels, and special advisory committees 
should be appointed as the need for them becomes apparent. 

4. Attention should be called to the importance of maintaining com- 
petition and promoting freedom of initiative among testing agencies. 
However, in such a dynamic movement as that of testing and guidance 
there is probably no significant danger of reducing the effective stimulus 
of competition provided the board is really representative and responsive 
as already suggested, and provided the research emphasis is maintained. 
In fact, the combination proposed will lend needed competitive strength 
to testing agencies which in contract with commercial testing interests 
are committed to expending a large part of their income for research 
and educational service. 
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5. The national Educational Testing Service should stress national 
norms only when consideration of such norms is appropriate. In many 
programs of testing the pertinence of national norms to the function of 
evaluation has been exaggerated. National norms frequently exercise a 
coercive effect and result in erroneous judgments about the quality of a 
particular school or college program. In the degree that variations in 
objectives are tolerated or encouraged, comparisons of the achievement of 
local groups with nationally distributed groups are meaningless. 


There were further negotiations as to details of the pro- 
posed merger during the summer and early fall of 1947. 
Finally the College Entrance Examination Board formally 
approved the merger, and the Executive Committee of the 
Council at its meeting on December 3, 1947, authorized the 
Council’s President to sign it. It became effective January 1, 
1948. 

Thus was brought to a conclusion an objective which in- 
formally has been under discussion for a number of years and 
which has been actively a subject of negotiation for the past 
three years. It marks a significant modification in the activities 
of the Council but one which should advance the whole field 
of testing and measurement tremendously. The Council has 
entered into the new arrangements with high hopes and con- 
fidence that the Educational Testing Service, created by the 
joint agreement, will provide leadership and service in the 
testing field which may be of inestimable value to the Council 
in performing its functions. The creation of the Educational 
Testing Service is, therefore, one of the major educational 
events of 1947. 

Reference to my annual report last year will show that while 
the agreement ultimately appproved by the three organiza- 
tions followed fairly closely the general objectives and pur- 
poses outlined by the Committee on Testing appointed by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 
October 1946 to consider the whole problem of a central 
testing agency, it varied considerably from the recommenda- 
tions in that report as to its organization. With respect to this 
matter the Carnegie Foundation committee stated: 
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‘The committee further concluded that an independent organization 
could not maintain the most fruitful contact with the whole scope of 
American education without being affiliated with an agency which rep- 
resented all the participants in the testing programs for schools and 
colleges. The committee believed that the American Council on Educa- 
tion was the only agency so representative. 


The committee then recommended that “there be estab- 
lished the Cooperative Educational Testing Commission 
affliated with American Council on Education.” 

Because there was strong opposition to this arrangement, 
it was finally agreed that the Educational Testing Service 
should be set up as an independent corporation with a board of 
trustees consisting of twelve members, three each to be ap- 
pointed by the Carnegie Foundation, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the American Council on Education 
respectively, plus the three executive ofhcers of these organiza- 
tions, ex officio. The agreement is to be effective for a period 
of five years at the end of which period any of the organiza- 
tions may withdraw from the arrangement. Otherwise, at the 
end of this period the three parties to the contract will agree 
on a plan for selecting the trustees thereafter. 

Toward the financial support of the new organization, the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the American Coun- 
cil contributed approximately one-half of their accrued assets 
from testing activities not including the value of test items— 
namely $445,076 and $153,933 respectively. 

The Carnegie Corporation made a grant of $750,000 to 
the new organization. Educational Testing Service, therefore, 
starts off its career with assets of approximately $1,349,000. 

To these assets will be added the income received from con- 
tracts with various educational organizations, including the 
Council and the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
various divisions of the federal government plus charges of 
5 percent and 7% percent for general overhead and research 
respectively. 

The members of the board chosen by the three organizations 
are as follows: 
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Representing American Council on Education: 


Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago 
T. R. McConnell, dean, University of Minnesota 
Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College 


Representing Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 


Katharine McBride, president, Bryn Mawr College 
Lester W. Nelson, principal, High School, Scarsdale, New York 
Joseph W. Barker, Research Corporation, New York 


Representing College Entrance Examination Board: 


Raymond B. Allen, president, University of Washington 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University 
Honorable J. W. Fulbright, U.S. Senator from Arkansas 


At its initial meeting in New York City on December 20, 
1947, President James B. Conant was elected chairman of the 
board and Henry Chauncey, director of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, was elected president. There was also 
set up an executive committee of seven persons which meets 
at frequent intervals. 

The members of the Council will naturally be deeply inter- 
ested in the relationships of the Council with the Educational 
Testing Service and in the field of testing hereafter. Obviously, 
since testing has become such a significant aspect of American 
education, this matter is extremely important to the Council 
and to the whole of American education. 

In this connection, I wish to call your attention to several 
important statements contained in the merger agreement as 
follows : 


1. The central agency must be constantly sensitive and responsive to 
the needs and desires of educational institutions at all levels. The greater 
the size of the agency, the more imperative is its awareness and recogni- 
tion of the diverse interests of the institutions using its services. 

2. In order that the central agency may be constantly informed of the 
changing needs and developments of education, it should maintain close 


relationship with existing organizations representative of the various 
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educational interests of all types and at all levels, and should, whenever 
practicable, use these organizations to ascertain the areas in which tests 
are needed and to define the objectives to be measured. It should recog- 
nize the responsibility of these organizations to define the character and 
outcome of educational programs. 


Supplementing the merger agreements, specific contracts 
have been entered into between the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the Council with the Educational Testing 
Service for the construction and giving of examinations which, 
in accord with the agreement, reserves the definition of the 
character of these examinations to the Council and the College 
Board respectively. For example, in the merger agreement it 
is provided that the Council through its National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations “‘will continue to appoint the ex- 
aminers, set the examination dates and fix the fees, may change 
the required program of tests, may lengthen or shorten the 
examination program, and may make other changes in the 
examination program.” 

From this quotation, taken from the merger agreement, it 
is clear that the constituent organizations setting up the Edu- 
cational Testing Service intended that it should be a service and 
research organization and that the educational organizations 
should continue to develop and define educational policies and 
objectives on which the examinations are based. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the College Entrance Examination Board retains its 
authority to determine the nature of its examination program. 
The Council’s National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
representing both teacher education institutions and school 
authorities which employ them, will do likewise. Other educa- 
tional organizations covering the several fields of professional 
education, such as medicine and engineering, are the appropri- 
ate bodies to define the character of examinations in their re- 
spective fields. 

In the field of general education there is a special problem in 
that several levels of education, and a great variety of educa- 
tional organizations are properly concerned. It would seem 
that in this area the American Council on Education, which in- 
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cludes in its membership practically all the major interests in 
education, may appropriately undertake a program of activities 
looking to the definition of objectives and possibly to promot- 
ing a testing program in that field. It was the Council which 
pioneered in the setting-up of the Cooperative Test Service and 
later of the Veterans Testing Service. The latter produced the 
Tests of General Educational Development, which, as has been 
described elsewhere in this report, have been widely accepted 
toward high school graduation and entrance to college. The 
rather phenomenal success of this program gives us all good 
reason to pause and reflect on its possibilities. No exhaustive 
study has been made of the results of GED tests, but we know 
enough to make it clear that a high proportion of those who 
rank well on the high school test succeed in college quite 
irrespective of whether they have received regular high school 
diplomas and academic units. 

Notwithstanding the many questions which may properly be 
raised with respect to the GED tests, it seems to me clear that 
we shall not again return to a system which requires actual 
attendance in class as an indispensable element in receiving 
academic credit. An individual who is able to demonstrate 
what he knows and can do through examinations will have 
increasing opportunities in school and college to do so. 

But it may well be that it will not be in schools or colleges 
that the chief use for examinations in general education may 
be found. A high proportion of the veterans and others who 
have taken the GED test have done so to demonstrate to em- 
ployers their competence and educational attainments. Objec- 
tive evidence of this kind has proved invaluable to both em- 
ployees and employers. 

From these considerations one’s imagination easily passes 
to the whole area of adult education in which general educa- 
tion plays so prominent a part. As everyone knows, every 
individual, no matter at what level he leaves off his formal 
education, continues his general education in a great variety of 
ways—by reading books, magazines, and newspapers, by listen- 
ing to the radio, by going to the motion picture theater, by 
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joining a club or a discussion group, by listening to lectures or 
addresses, by taking a correspondence study course, by going 
to church; indeed, by almost every contact with life. 

The satisfaction which one gets out of these attempts— 
some more, some less, serious—to improve one’s self are inval. 
uable rewards in themselves. But there is always present in 
the individual a desire to see some objective evidence of 
progress in his efforts. Moreover, as has been pointed out, 
there is frequently the need for such objective evidence in 
establishing one’s qualifications for a job or for promotion. 

During the past few years, we have had many attempts to 
emphasize the importance of general education to the success 
of our American democratic form of government and to 
define the objectives and nature of a program in general educa- 
tion. The Council, itself, has contributed greatly to this stream 
of efforts through its book on 4 Design for General Education 
and more lately by the publications growing out of the Com. 
mittee on Cooperation in General Education. The Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free Society, was widely dis- 
tributed and read. The recent report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education gave the movement further im- 
petus. Many magazine articles discuss various phases of the 
field. The Journal of General Education devotes itself exclus- 
ively to this relatively new and challenging field. 

Yet, with the exception of what has been done in the pro- 
gram of the Tests of General Educational Development, 
there are as yet no objective measures by means of which an 
individual can demonstrate his status or progress in general 
education for use in school or college, for use with employers, 
or for his own personal satisfaction. It is to this field that I 
hope the American Council on Education may make a con- 
tribution. 

The financial resources of the Council for such an effort are 
not extensive, but they are sufficient to make an exploration of 
the possibilities. Under the merger agreement the Council 
retained approximately $164,000 resulting from testing ac- 
tivities in past years. This sum, or the income from it, 
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should, in my opinion, be expended in activities related to the 
testing field. Also, inasmuch as the Council through the merger 
lost a profitable source of revenue which had supported some 
of its testing activities, the Carnegie Corporation made a grant 
of $50,000 to the Council to be expended during the ensuing 
five years on activities related to tests and measurements. 
Finally, the Council retains the control over the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations and the Veterans Test- 
ing Service, both of which now seem to be close to self-support 
and may possibly show favorable balances in the future. 

I hope, therefore, that at some time in the early future, 
the Council may arrange to give serious consideration to the 
need for an extensive battery of examinations in the field of 
general education. We now have an agency well qualified to 
construct and administer them. It remains for some organiza- 
tion to define their scope and quality. None seems better fitted 
by experience and breadth to do so than the Council. Both edu- 
cational institutions and the general adult public, I am con- 
vinced, would welcome them. Indeed, this move may be the 
very one which will give that direction and impetus to the 
whole field of adult education which it has long needed. 


Committee on Measurement and Guidance 


The testing activities of the Council have for a number of 
years been under the general oversight of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. This committee, first under the 
chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes and later of T. R. 
McConnell, developed the program of the Cooperative Test 
Service and fostered many other activities in the testing field. 
Now that the testing activities of the Council have been merged 
with those of other organizations to form the Educational 
Testing Service, it is evident that the role of the Council in 
this field will be greatly modified. Under the new arrangements 
the Council will not engage in testing services as such, but it 
will be free to study the nature of testing programs which 
should be set up in any area of education and even to sponsor 
testing programs to be undertaken by the Educational Testing 
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Service, as is now the case with the Veterans Testing Service 
and the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that the functions of 
the present committee will be considerably modified and, there. 
fore, that the personnel of the committee should be changed 
accordingly. | wish however to express my very deep apprecia- 
tion to the members of this committee which has served the 
Council over many years most effectively. 


“ 


National Committee on Teacher Examinations - 

The American Council on Education has taken an active 
interest in the problems of teacher selection for a number of 
years and has sought to encourage research into, and the use 
of, procedures that contribute to the identification of good 
teaching. In 1939 the Council’s National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations was appointed to study certain aspects 
of the problem and, particularly, to take steps towards pro- 
viding school systems and colleges with an examining service 
which would make possible the measurement of certain abilities 
and knowledges of prospective teachers. During the years that 
have followed, this committee has assumed leadership in the 
promotion of improved teacher selection and has administered 
an annual testing program for prospective teachers. 

The activities and services of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations during the period of this report fall into 
two related categories: (1) those having to do with the vari- 
ous problems and aspects of teacher selection in a broad sense; 
and (2) those related to the conduct of teacher examination 
programs. 


Teacher Selection Activities 


A major area of the Committee’s services has had to do 
with the provision of practical assistance in developing pro- 
cedures of teacher selection. These services have taken several 
forms. 


An advisory service-—In response to requests for informa- 
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tion regarding the appraisal of teacher qualities and procedures 
for the selection of teacher personnel, the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations has maintained an advisory service. 
The committee’s staff has kept itself informed on developments 
and practices, and an effort has been made to offer impartial 
assistance regarding available teacher selection procedures that 
may be applicable to particular situations. 

The Selection of Teachers.—The bulletin, The Selection of 
Teachers, has been issued periodically throughout the year. 
It has carried announcements, summary reports, and notes, 
and has served generally as a medium of exchange for sugges- 
tions and for reports of practices and research in the areas 
of teacher appraisal and teacher selection. ‘The bulletin is dis- 
tributed without charge to the school systems and colleges of 
the country. 

Teacher Selection Papers and Reports.—Paper No. 11 of 
the Teacher Selection Papers and Reports series was published 
during the period covered by this report under the title, ““Com- 
paring the Qualifications of Teachers.” This booklet is con- 
cerned primarily with suggestions for procedures to be em- 
ployed in preparing ‘‘profiles” of teaching personnel. The col- 
lection of pertinent information about teachers is discussed, 
and a simplified method for translating available data about 
teachers into a common frame of reference is described. 

Paper No. 6 in this series, ‘‘Notes on the Selection of Class- 
room Teachers: The Interview,” was reprinted and reissued 
in response to requests. 

Conference on the Selection of Teachers.—A Conference on 
the Selection of Teachers, open to all schoolmen, was held in 
Atlantic City on two afternoons during the annual convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators. The 
two-day program included the following topics and speakers: 
“The Operation of a Selective Admissions Program in a 
Teachers College,’ by Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton; “The Prediction of Success 
in a Graduate School of Education,” by May V. Seagoe, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of California, Los 
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Angeles; ‘“The Functions of the College Personnel Office in 
Teacher Selection,” by Lonzo Jones, director, Student Person- 
nel Services, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
“The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency: Research and 
Progress,” by A. S. Barr, professor, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; ‘Improving Professional Perform. 
ance: Problems of Teacher Recruitment and Teacher Selec- 
tion,” by W. E. Peik, dean, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; “The Teacher Supply—Teacher 
Selection Problem: Implications and Recommendations,” by 
Ray C. Maul, registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; “Opportunities and Responsibilities of the College 
Placement Office in the Selection of Teachers,” by Frank Endi- 
cott, director of placement, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; “Implementation of the Promotional Increment 
Provision of the New York State Teacher Salary Law,” by J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for research, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, New York; 
‘The Operation of the Teacher Selection Program in a Public 
School System,”’ by Charles F. Towne, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Members of the staff of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations also participated in a number of state and na- 
tional meetings of professional groups concerned with prob- 
lems of teacher personnel. 

Research on teacher selection—Research has been con- 
tinued by the National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
during the period of this report in the area of the personal 
qualities and interests of teachers. 

A major undertaking, “A Study of Personal Qualities and 
Interests Characterizing Successful Teachers,” has been plan- 
ned, and it is hoped that a subvention may be made available 
to carry out this research. 

Preliminary plans also were made during the year for a 
major project directed at the identification of various factors 
that contribute to teaching sucéess and at the development of 
adequate criteria for the judgment of teaching ability. 
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Examination Services 

Nineteen forty-eight marks the ninth consecutive year in 
which the National Teacher Examinations, a battery of tests 
measuring the intellectual background and the cultural and 
professional knowledge of teachers, have been conducted under 
the sponsorship of the American Council on Education. 

Since the beginning of the committee’s activities in 1939 
the National Teacher Examinations have been prepared and 
administered by the committee’s staff in New York City. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, a major change has been made 
with respect to the responsibilities for the conduct of this 
teacher examination service. Effective January 1, 1948, admin- 
istration of the testing activities of the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations was transferred by the American 
Council on Education to the newly organized Educational 
Testing Service. 

Publication of the National Teacher Examination materials, 
arrangements for examining centers, the administration and 
scoring of the tests, and reporting of the examination results 
to school systems, colleges, and the candidates henceforth will 
be carried on by the Educational Testing Service. 

The American Council on Education, however, will continue 
to sponsor the National Teacher Examinations and will, 
through the National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
continue to formulate policy, provide specifications for the 
examinations, and appoint educators to prepare the basic test- 
ing materials. 

It should be noted, also, that the teacher selection activities 
of the committee, apart from administration of the teacher 
examination program, also will continue to be operated directly 
by the American Council on Education. These functions include 
publication of the bulletin, The Selection of Teachers, con- 
duct of the advisory service on teacher selection problems, and 
publication of the Teacher Selection Papers and Reports series, 
investigation of research problems on teacher selection and the 
qualifications of teachers, and the holding of regional and 
national conferences on teacher selection. 
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Annual teacher examination program.—The National 
Teacher Examinations are used in school systems and in col- 
leges and universities as a means of appraising certain of the 
qualifications of teachers. 

The examinations are used by school systems primarily as an 
aid to selection at time of employment. Superintendents and 
boards of education in many communities require teaching 
applicants to present National Teacher Examination records 
along with other credentials as testimony of their qualifications, 

The teacher examinations also are administered in connec. 
tion with teacher-education programs both at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels. With undergraduate students, the 
examination report profile is frequently used as a basis for 
student guidance and self-study of strengths and weaknesses 
in areas measured by tests and as a comprehensive examination 
upon completion of training for the baccalaureate degree. The 
examinations also are used in a number of graduate schools 
as qualifying examinations and as aid to the classification of 
graduate students in education. 

As has been the practice during previous years, new tests 
were prepared for the 1948 administration of the teacher 
examinations. In preparing the test materials every effort was 
made to assure representativeness of viewpoints and up-to- 
dateness in the questions and items that were included. In addi- 
tion to staff members, thirty members of college and univer- 
sity faculties and teachers or administrators in public school 
systems contributed to the preparation of the 1948 teacher 
examination battery. 

The 1948 National Teacher Examinations were adminis- 
tered in 132 official examining centers on February 7-14. 
These examination centers were conducted in cooperation with 
(1) school systems, and (2) colleges and universities engaged 
in teacher education. 

A total of 10,403 candidates applied to take the February 
examinations. These candidates included persons taking the 
teacher examinations as one of the requirements of their appli- 
cation to teach in a school system, students of education in 
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colleges and universities, and teachers participating in the 
certification programs in the states of South Carolina and 
Florida. 

Special projects—During the fall of 1947 the American 
Council on Education was called upon by the general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Public Schools and the Chicago Board 
of Education to assist in the conduct of an examination for 
candidates for administrative positions in the Chicago schools. 
Preparation of written examination materials in public school 
administration, supervision, and four general education fields 
was delegated to the Council’s National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations. These tests were administered on December 22 
and 23. Scoring of the test papers and reporting of the results 
to the Chicago Board of Examiners also were carried out by 
the committee’s staff. In addition, the Council arranged to have 
representatives, serving as ex officio observers, present at each 
of the sessions of oral interviews conducted by a committee of 
Chicago school administrators. 

A similar request has been received by the Council to assist 
in the preparation of written test materials for an examination 
for administrators in the city of Cincinnati. The test materials 
have been prepared and will be administered on May 8. Scor- 
ing and reporting of the results will be a responsibility of the 
committee. 


Publications 


In addition to the various administrative publications pre- 
pared in connection with the National Teacher Examination 
program, the following pamphlets and materials have been pre- 
pared and distributed during the year: 

Appraising Teacher Personnel.—This publication, 4 pprais- 
ing Teacher Personnel, is a report of the activities of the 
Council’s National Committee on Teacher Examinations dur- 
ing 1947. It also includes analyses of the results of the eighth 
annual teacher examination program, and complete normative 
data and comparisons of candidates’ scores classified with re- 
spect to a number of factors of educational interest are 
presented. 
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Use of the National Teacher Examinations in colleges and 
universities.—A publication reviewing the use of teacher ex. 
aminations in colleges and universities was prepared as an aid 
to institutions administering these tests as a part of their 
teacher-education programs. Specific suggestions are made in 
this booklet for the use of teacher examination data in student 
guidance, in comprehensive examination programs for under- 
graduates, and qualifying examination programs for graduate 
students, in institutional study, and in the placement of 
teachers. Tables also are given showing the average teacher 
examination scores of college graduates and undergraduates 
classified according to educational level attained. 

During the past year the Council again collaborated with 
the Educational Records Bureau in holding a two-day educa- 
tional conference in New York City on October 31—November 
1, 1947. The proceedings of this conference, as has been the 
custom in years gone by, were published as a special supplement 
to THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

Following this conference, the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance sponsored a one-day conference of testing lead- 
ers. The conference was well attended, testifying to the need 
for something of this character. The proceedings of this con- 
ference also will be printed and distributed by the Council. 

In view of the merger of test activities it seems likely that 
it will be appropriate for the Council to turn over to the 
Educational Testing Service the sponsorship of this conference. 


Measurement Book Project 


As stated in my report last year, a number of selected in- 
dividuals collaborating with E. F. Lindquist as editor-in-chief 
have undertaken to produce a book on the progress and present 
status of educational measurement theory and _ techniques. 
Such a book is greatly needed because a large number of people 
are devoting themselves to the field, and there has been much 
progress, partly due to the extensive work in the armed 
services during World War II. Progress on this volume has 
been slower than anticipated for various reasons, but most of 
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the contributions have now been submitted and the remaining 
ones are definitely planned for. When the book is published, it 
will be a magnificent milestone in the history of the testing 
movement. 


Veterans Testing Service 


Prior to January 1, 1948, the Veterans Testing Service 
operated directly under the American Council on Education. 
Since January 1 its operations constitute a division of the 
Educational Testing Service, although the basic educational 
policies continue to be determined by the Council through its 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences. 

During the past year the primary function of Veterans 
Testing Service has been to establish testing agencies through- 
out the country in cooperation with the various state depart- 
ments of education. At present there are nearly six hundred 
such agencies which are stocked with about eight thousand 
batteries of the Tests of General Educational Development 
and about three thousand batteries of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Subject Examinations. Veterans Test- 
ing Service still administers on the individual plan (Plan I) a 
few college-level GED tests and Form “A” Subject Examina- 
tions, but most of the testing is done through the agencies. 

During its entire operation the Veterans Testing Service 
has been provided with space and some staff by the University 
of Chicago, which also makes its disbursements and was reim- 
bursed quarterly by the Council, and now by Educational Test- 
ing Service. Its operation has been unaffected by the advent of 
Educational Testing Service except that under the Council 
the overhead and accounting charge amounted to | or 2 per- 
cent; under Educational Testing Service it now amounts to 
about 13 percent. 

Any figures on the numbers tested by or through Veterans 
Testing Service and its agencies must necessarily be estimates. 
A year ago Veterans Testing Service estimated that about 
250,000 individuals had been tested with the restricted forms. 
I judge that this number may now be doubled and that 500,000 
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individuals have been served through the Veterans Testing 
Service program. This is in addition, of course, to USAF test- 
ing of active service personnel and to the programs in a few 
states which do not use exclusively the restricted forms. 

More than half the states have made provision for the 
issuance of a high school equivalency diploma or certificate 
to all adults, whether veteran or nonveteran, upon passing the 
examinations. Thus, the program has, in effect, become a perm- 
anent part of the adult education opportunities in half the 
country. Other states are expecting to adopt similar policies. 
It is clear, therefore, that the services performed by Veterans 
Testing Service will not soon be terminated, since in more than 
half the country the program is permanent. This does not mean 
that the functions performed by Veterans Testing Service may 
not ultimately be taken over by some other agency of Educa- 
tional Testing Service. Before a decision in this respect is 
made, however, we shall have to see how widely the equival- 
ency opportunity is utilized and how generally the program is 
extended. Certainly for another year at least it would seem 
wise to have Veterans Testing Service continue in its present 
status. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


During the year the Committee on Student Personnel Work, 
E. G. Williamson, chairman, has completed two studies which 
were published by the Council: Counseling for Mental Health, 
prepared under the chairmanship of Mrs. Kate Hevner Muel- 
ler of Indiana University, and The Use of Tests in College, 
prepared under the chairmanship of John G. Darley of the 
University of Minnesota. Both studies have been very favor- 
ably received by specialists in personnel work, as well as by 
administrators and teachers interested in the individualization 
of education. 

The committee has delivered to the Council the brochure 
The Teacher as Counselor, prepared under the chairmanship 
of Donald J. Shank of Cornell University. The committee's 
study of graduate training facilities in colleges and universities 
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for educational personnel work will also be issued during the 
coming year. 

In June of 1937 the Council brought together a group of 
nineteen individuals in personnel work who prepared a brief, 
definitive statement, The Student Personnel Point of View. 
This publication has served effectively as a charter for per- 
sonnel workers in the past decade. It is now time that the 
statement be revised. The Committee on Student Personnel 
Work hopes, itself, to issue a similar brief, definitive state- 
ment during the coming year. It should be helpful in setting 
the direction of this important aspect of education in the com- 
ing decade. 

The committee is also much interested in carrying on a 
possible pilot study of training programs for professional edu- 
cational personnel workers in several institutions throughout 
the country. The recent action of the American Psychological 
Association in evaluating training programs for clinical psy- 
chologists has stimulated discussion of possible similar attacks 
in other areas of personnel. A proposal for assistance in carry- 
ing forward such a study is now being formulated for pres- 
entation to an educational foundation. 

An additional pamphlet on college placement programs, 
prepared under the chairmanship of F. H. Kirkpatrick of 
Bethany College, is now in its final draft and is being reviewed 
by the critics. This brochure is the joint effort of the college 
recruiting officers of a number of corporations and colleges 
and university placement officers. It was made possible by 
the contributions of a number of educationally minded corpora- 
tions to the Council for this purpose. 

The Committee on Student Personnel Work has laid out a 
broad area in which additional publications are desirable. 
These include pamphlets onsthe use of housing as a dynamic 
force in personnel programs; student government and student 
activities; marriage counseling; research in student personnel 
work; the administration of student personnel programs; 
student disciplinary problems; and high school—college articu- 
lation. As funds and personnel become available, the commit- 
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tee hopes to move forward in the production of definitive 
statements in the various areas. 

The committee continued, during the year, its sponsorship 
of the advisory service on student personnel work which has 
furnished consultants to colleges and universities. The subcom. 
mittee, under the chairmanship of President William S. Carl. 
son of the University of Delaware, supervised the project 
which has been cooperatively financed by the Hazen Founda- 
tion and the colleges and universities who subscribed for the 
services. The administrative details in the operation of the 
service have been handled by Dr. Brumbaugh in the offices of 
the American Council. Since the program was inaugurated in 
the fall of 1946, forty-two colleges and universities have been 
visited by eighteen personnel consultants. Because of the con- 
tinuing demand for the services of consultants it is planned 
to keep the program in operation during the coming year. We 
are now trying to evaluate its effectiveness during the past two 
years. The evidence which has come to the Council office re- 
garding this advisory service indicates that it has been a 
thoroughly worth-while activity. 

The Committee on Student Personnel Work continues to be 
one of the most active committees of the Council. It has un. 
doubtedly had a widespread influence in giving direction to the 
development of student personnel programs in colleges and 
universities. 


STUDY OF DISABLED VETERANS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


For the first time in the history of American higher educa- 
tion student bodies are now composed of a sizable number of 
disabled veterans, ranging in types of disability from minor 
ailments to almost total physical disability. These disabled 
veterans, as well as other handicapped students, require, in 
many instances, particular services to enable them to achieve 
maximum progress in their academic work. 

To determine the services which the colleges and universi- 
ties are rendering today to this highly deserving group of 
students, the American Council on Education, with funds ap- 
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propriated for this purpose by the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, selected a national advisory committee, Dean E. G. 
Williamson, chairman, to determine those areas most in need 
of intensive study and to conduct such investigations as are 
desirable and feasible. Ralph J. Strom has served as director 
of the study. 

The members of the committee agreed at its first meeting 
that there was a real need for the orientation of the educa- 
tional institutions, including administrators, advisers, coun- 
selors, student bodies, and others rendering services to disabled 
veterans. 

The following areas were selected by the committee as 
worthy of investigation: 

1. Special physical facilities needed by disabled veterans. 

2. Participation in college activities by veterans. 

3. Housing facilities and assistance in finding housing. 

4. Financial problems and financial resources of disabled 
veterans. 

Married veterans and their family problems. 
Emotional adjustments. 

7. Frequency of withdrawal from college programs and 

reasons for withdrawal. 

8. Major vocational goals of veterans and adequacy of 

methods used in counseling them about objective. 

9. Coordination of programs of organizations concerned 

with rehabilitation. 
10. College procedures and facilities for placement of dis- 
abled veterans in full-time employment. 

Among the major projects undertaken by the committee 
was a comprehensive nation-wide personal interview study of 
the opinions and attitudes of college veterans. This survey 
was based on the responses of a scientifically selected sample 
of veterans attending all types of colleges in all sections of the 
country and was designed to investigate the various areas pre- 
viously selected by the advisory committee. The results of this 
survey were given extensive distribution to the general public 
by means of the newspapers and radio networks and to the 
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members of the Council through the medium of a special series 
of information bulletins. The purpose of these bulletins, which 
have been received with considerable interest by numerous 
college administrators and personnel workers, was threefold: 

1. To present findings of these nation-wide surveys to ad- 
ministrators and personnel workers in colleges and univer. 
sities. 

2. To stimulate local studies on the various campuses and, 
by so doing, to permit comparison of the local results with 
those of the nation-wide character. 

3. Through steps 1 and 2 above, to highlight the particular 
services and techniques required of the colleges to meet the 
special needs of the disabled students. 

The survey showed that, though the colleges were in many 
instances offering special help to the disabled student, many of 
the veterans interviewed indicated that such facilities were not 
reaching the individual disabled veteran. The veterans also 
frequently reported that the vocational guidance received from 
sources without the institution were of more value to them 
than that which the college and university had offered them. 
The results indicated further a lack of interest in extracurric- 
ular and social activities, a general satisfaction with the in- 
struction received, increase in classroom competition because 
of the enlarged enrollments, and a belief on the part of the 
veteran of a difference in attitude from the nonveteran because 
of the veteran’s increased seriousness and maturity. 

The committee will continue to study the manner in which 
universities and colleges can improve the services necessary to 
permit disabled veterans to achieve maximum academic prog- 
ress. Particular attention is now being given to the improve- 
ment of placement facilities and to the study of the adjustment 
of the disabled veteran graduate to his job and to his com- 
munity life. 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
was set up with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
an initial two-year period. At the last annual meeting, a year 
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and a half of its operation having elapsed, I reported that 
some aspects of the program would have to be continued, but 
that its major operations would be curtailed so as to keep the 
program within its budget. With this in mind, the staff was re- 
duced and the budget was revised. 

Last fall it became apparent that the education programs 
in the services were expanding, not contracting, as many had 
anticipated they might with reduced peacetime strength. 
Furthermore, on the basis of their experience, higher institu- 
tions have broadened their policies for accrediting service 
training and educational achievement measured by examina- 
tion. About half the states have extended the program of high 
school equivalency certificates to nonveteran adults, and others 
report that they are contemplating similar action. Thus, some 
aspects of accreditation of military experience and the accept- 
ance of educational competence by examination has been ex- 
tended to become a permanent part of our educational system. 

The educational program in the services has been adopted 
as a permanent part of the peacetime military program with 
the enthusiastic support of high military leadership. Enroll- 
ments in off-duty classes and correspondence courses offered 
by USAFI and cooperating universities continue to expand, 
and at present there are more than two hundred thousand 
servicemen in the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Corps enrolled 
in the education program. This is the largest enrollment 
USAFI has ever had, exceeding even the enrollments at the 
peak of the war when there were eighteen million in the 
services. 

Since neither the services nor USAFI can grant credit, and 
because of the effective liaison service the Commission on 
Accreditation has performed between the services and civil- 
ian education, the Army and Navy proposed to the American 
Council that the commission be continued, and a contract be- 
tween USAFI and the Council provides for some additional 
financial support, permitting the continuation of the commis- 
sion. With the return of Dr. T. N. Barrows to full time, the 
staff and activities of the commission are being expanded under 
the continued chairmanship of Dr. Paul E. Elicker. 
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The commission is now completing a revision of the USAF] 
section of 4 Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Services, and is gathering materials for a 
revision of its 1946 publication, Accreditation Policies of State 
Departments of Education for the Evaluation of Service Ex. 
periences and USAFI Examinations. The commission has also 
gathered important statistics on the policies of colleges and 
universities relative to accepting military experiences and 
USAFI courses and examinations for advanced credit, and 
the use of high school level GED tests in their admissions 
programs. Virtually all higher institutions accept for credit 
completion of military service schools and USAFI courses, and 
about 85 percent accept the results of the GED tests in their 
admissions programs. 

As stated elsewhere in this report, the program of General 
Educational Development tests, as set up under the auspices 
of the Council, may have significant implications for the whole 
adult education program, particularly in the field of general 
education. It is now very clear that these examinations may be 
used toward high school diplomas and for college entrance. 
In other instances they have been used by individuals seeking 
employment to demonstrate their competence and achieve- 
ment. Obviously, if improved, they might serve this purpose 
much more widely. 


New York State High School Equivalency Testing Program 


The New York State Board of Regents at its meetings on 
February 21 and 28, 1947, established a new secondary school 
credential called the State High School Equivalency Diploma. 
This new diploma was made available to all veterans and non- 
veterans twenty-one years of age or over who maintained 
their residence in New York State and who earned scores on 
the USAFI Tests of General Educational Development desig- 
nated as acceptable by the Commissioner of Education. New 
York State was the forty-sixth state to adopt policies recog- 
nizing these tests for purposes of issuing a secondary school 
credential. 
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These tests were constructed and standardized by the Ex- 
aminations Staff of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
and are copyrighted by the American Council on Education. 
The Council’s Veterans Testing Service is the sole distributor 
of the secure civilian forms of these tests. 

The action of the Board of Regents was taken too late for 
the education department to obtain funds from the 1947 ses- 
sion of the New York legislature or to secure authority to 
charge a fee for the testing services. As the department was 
anxious to get this new testing program under way in the fall 
of 1947, the Council received an official request from the New 
York State Education Department to establish and operate 
the program for them for a period of one year from July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948. 

The agreement reached between the Council and the New 
York authorities stipulated the undertaking as a joint project 
of both parties. The education department determines all 
policies relating to the program, while the Council is respon- 
sible for the operation of the program on a sound educational 
basis. All fees paid by the applicants who take the tests at 
centers in New York State are retained by the Council to 
defray the operating costs. 

Cornelius P. Turner, associate director of the Council’s 
Commission on Accreditation, agreed to assume directorship 
of this project and has been in Albany since July 1, 1947. Mr. 
Turner’s duties will cease on June 30, 1948, when the New 
York State Education Department takes over the entire re- 
sponsibility for the program.’ 

This testing service is highly regarded by the people of 
New York State, and the assistance which the Council is ren- 
dering in making this testing service available during the past 
year is appreciated by the New York authorities. In order that 
there might be no misunderstanding concerning the validity of 
the Equivalency Diploma, the state education department has 
had enacted into law a bill which gives to the Equivalency 


* Later developments have led to continuation of the project and Mr. Turner’s 
services. 
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Diploma the same acceptability as the well-known Regents’ 
Diploma. This recognition by law of a credential based solely 
upon measured educational maturity and competence is a 
notable step in education. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


The Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures, 
Charles E. Friley, chairman, met in Washington on April 23 
and 24, 1948. It became apparent in the course of the com. 
mittee’s deliberation that the problems in the field of accredita- 
tion have increased rather than decreased. The number of 
separate accrediting agencies, particularly in the professional 
fields, continues to grow. There is an obvious overlapping of 
functions among some of these agencies, and an increasing 
burden is being imposed upon institutions that are required to 
make reports to the numerous accrediting agencies and to pay 
membership fees. 

A special report was presented to the committee on the 
uses made of lists of accredited institutions by various govern- 
mental agencies. This report showed that while a number of 
the agencies rely upon the list of accredited institutions pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education, others make up their 
own lists employing widely varying criteria for this purpose. 

Some time was devoted to a consideration of criteria sug- 
gested by the director of the Division of Higher Education 
of the U.S. Office of Education for indentifying the accredit- 
ing agencies that should be recognized in preparing the list of 
accredited institutions published by that office. 

The secretary of the Association of American Universities 
reported that his organization has appointed a committee to 
review the whole function of accreditation. It was the con- 
sensus of the committee that the Association of American 
Universities should continue to prepare an approved list of 
institutions. 

The present developments in accreditation by state depart- 
ments of education were also considered. It was the opinion 
of the committee that this movement should be studied and 
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that an earlier report on this subject published by the U.S. 
Office of Education should be brought up to date. The com- 
mittee recognizes that for purposes of licensure and certifica- 
tion state departments must assume an important responsi- 
bility. In order that the policies of state departments may be 
most effective, however, there should be a reasonable degree 
of consistency among the states, and there should be a close 
coordination between the state departments and the voluntary 
accrediting associations. The proposed study would be a first 
step toward achieving the necessary consistency and coordi- 
nation. 

The committee concluded that there is great need immedi- 
ately for an authoritative statement of principles of accredi- 
tation. It was recommended that such a statement be prepared 
for the committee by an educator who is thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of accreditation and who has had some 
firsthand experience in accreditation practices. When prepared, 
the statement is to be reviewed in a conference of representa- 
tives of the accrediting agencies with a view to securing agree- 
ment to these principles and with the expectation that the 
observance of the principles will be a means of eliminating 
some of the problems of duplication of activities and multipli- 
cation of agencies which now exist. 

It was the opinion of the committee that further study of the 
problems in the field of accreditation and the preparation of a 
basic authoritative document on principles of accreditation 
might well lead to the completion of a master-schedule to be 
used in securing basic data required by the various accrediting 
agencies. The preparation of such a schedule was begun several 
years ago, but because of war conditions it has not been 
completed. 


COMMISSION ON IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
At the time of my report a year ago, this commission was 
in full career under the leadership of its chairman, Edmund 
E. Day, president of Cornell University, and its staff director, 
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Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education for the state 
of Connecticut. Its studies were well advanced, and four of its 
series of ten reports were already in print. During the year 
just past it has completed its work. Four more volumes have 
come off the press, and two others are now in the process of 
being printed. One of these latter is the general summary of 
the entire study, entitled Educational Lessons from Wartime 
Training. The other is the special study of the types of armed 
services training installed during wartime in civilian colleges, 
and as such bears intimately upon many unsettled questions 
related to the national defense and security in the future. 

The colleges and universities of the nation play important 
roles in building and organizing the national strength in peace 
and in war. They have had extraordinarily varied and difficult 
tasks during the past decade. These have been generally well 
executed, but a retrospective view of the experience can always 
disclose valuable lessons for future planning of the functions 
of institutions of higher education in our society under new 
conditions that may appear. 

After losing many of their staff members and students to 
the armed services and other war agencies, some six hundred 
of our universities and colleges collaborated with the govern- 
ment in offering several systems of specialized training for 
members of the respective services during the most intense 
period of war activities. Hardly had these programs tapered 
off when the institutions were confronted with the necessity 
of unprecedented expansion by the near-doubling of enroll- 
ments occasioned by the postwar operation of the educational 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Meantime several universities had performed crucial spear- 
head roles in the coordinated development of scientific research 
for war purposes such as the production of new weapons of 
unheard-of destructive force, new devices for detecting ships 
and planes, new aircraft possessing range, speed, load-capacity 
and flying-safety characteristics never before attained, and 
some near-miraculous advances in military medicine. So con- 
spicuous was the productivity of these research enterprises 
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that the policy of nationally organized research, as repre- 
sented by contracts between the government and universities 
or groups of universities, has apparently become a permanent 
element in the national picture. 

Of the commission’s series of ten reports, the final two, to 
be off the press later this summer, review and discuss the fore- 
going matters. Readers of the first eight reports, now available, 
are aware that the commission and its staff did not confine their 
studies to higher education or to methods of speeding and im- 
proving instruction. A careful look was taken at the implica- 
tions of the war experience for the development of the nation’s 
human resources from two broad viewpoints: (1) that of the 
testing of aptitudes and the performance of educational and 
vocational counseling, and (2) that of improving health and 
physical fitness. 

Passing millions of men through the processes set up by the 
Army and the Navy for the classification of personnel, imper- 
fect as they were in actual operation, nevertheless was in the 
large a fruitful and profitable undertaking from which high 
military authorities were convinced that many young men and 
women possess aptitudes and talents not yet brought to their 
optimum development in the peacetime economy. The lesson 
most apparent to military and civilian observers alike is that 
we can do a much better job of identifying special talents at 
all levels in the school system, and of seeing that superior 
talents are developed by suitable education and not nipped in 
the bud by personal financial limitations. Superior aptitudes 
are not merely the possessions of individuals; they are also 
priceless resources of the nation and of the world, and the 
public has both a responsibility for their nurture and a claim on 
their fruits. 

The story of physical fitness for military duties in World 
War I] is in many respects something of a repetition of the dis- 
closures of World War I a generation earlier. Approximately 
one-third of America’s men of military age were rejected for 
diseases and defects, though many were accepted with minor 
or correctible sensory deficiencies. Physicians associated with 
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the Selective Service System, conceding that some of the 
causes of disqualification were neither preventable nor remedi- 
able, noted that others could properly be regarded as 100 per. 
cent preventable, and concluded that within an estimated 
twenty years of the best practicable application of the essentials 
of public health services, the whole body of disqualifying de. 
fects and diseases could be cut down by something more than 
40 percent. There is significant meaning in that estimate for 
school, community, and state-wide programs of medical in. 
spection and physical education, as well as for the emerging 
expansion of public health services of various kinds, some of 
which will necessarily involve cooperation among the local, 
state, and national levels of government. 

The lessons of the war experience run on to include what has 
been learned about the rehabilitation of the disabled and the 
convalescent, the education of the illiterate, and other ways 
of conserving and using optimally the nation’s wealth of 
human resources. The ten reports of the commission carefully 
record most of the important aspects of wartime training from 
which implications for the future can be drawn, and point out 
many of those implications. I refrain from identifying each of 
the volumes, because some of them are mentioned in the pub- 
lications section of this report, and a complete listing will be 
found in a catalog soon to be issued by the Council. The pur- 
pose and value of the series of volumes is well put by Edmund 
E. Day in his Foreword to the general report. He says: “In 
general, our inclination is to close the books of experience, 
especially experience that is difficult or complicated, just as 
soon as possible; to let bygones be bygones. ... Thus, experi- 
ence fails to register fully even when its lessons are far-reach- 
ing both in their direct applications and in their wider implica- 
tions. With the world now in continuing confusion and conflict, 
this is the kind of dereliction democracy can no longer afford.” 

I am confident that the commission and its staff have made 
a contribution to education which will be profitably drawn upon 
for many years, and that the insights gained from the enorm- 
ous and hurried wartime training enterprises will be neither 
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exaggerated nor distorted, but ultimately appraised closely in 
accord with their actual worth. They embrace possible values 
which ought not to be overlooked, forgotten, or ignored. 


COMMISSION FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

During the past year the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., chairman, 
has greatly expanded its program and services. This commis- 
sion, properly known as CIER, has been supported by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The commission technically 
is jointly under the auspices of a number of educational organi- 
zations, of which the Council is one. It is, however, housed at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., and the officers of the 
Council, particularly A. J. Brumbaugh, have devoted much 
time to its work. The purpose of the commission is to interpret 
to American organizations the most urgent needs of the war- 
devastated countries in the fields of education, science, and 
culture, and stimulate the development of specific projects 
designed to meet these needs. It has become the principal bul- 
wark of UNESCO's campaign for reconstruction aid, having 
been officially charged with this responsibility by the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Working with a very small staff, including Harold E. Snyder, 
director, and having to depend mainly upon publications and 
conferences to transmit its message to American organizations, 
the CIER has, nevertheless, been able to enlist the cooperation 
of more than three hundred national organizations. These 
organizations of every conceivable type and variety—educa- 
tional, welfare, youth, professional, civic, religious, business, 
philanthropic. They have provided educational materials, serv- 
ices, and cash totalling during 1946 and 1947 nearly 150 
million dollars. 

Even more important in many respects is the education in 
international understanding received by the millions of children 
and adults who have found in educational reconstruction proj- 
ects a means of giving concrete expression to their interest in 
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peoples of other lands. Such projects provide direct bonds of 
friendship between groups and individuals here and those in 
the devastated countries which will not be broken despite in. 
creased political tension. 

Among the many activities of the CIER has been an appeal 
to the graduating classes of schools and colleges to memorial- 
ize themselves by the making of contributions for educational 
reconstruction. More than two hundred graduating classes 
have already established such memorials. Another unusual 
project is the CLER Cooperative Project in International Ed- 
ucation whereby seven organizations are joining together to 
bring to the United States this spring about thirty educational 
leaders of devastated countries to observe and study best 
practices in American education as they relate to their own 
problems of reconstruction. The focal point of this project 
will be a four-week seminar at the University of Maryland 
under the direction of Dean Harold Benjamin. Participants 
will include leading educators from more than a dozen coun- 
tries—Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, France, 
Malta, Luxembourg, Greece, China, the Philippines, Germany, 
Austria, and Finland. 

It had been intended at the time that the commission re- 
ceived its second grant from the Carnegie Corporation early 
in 1947 to conclude its work in June of this year. It had from 
the beginning been regarded as a two-year project. The direc- 
tor presented to the commission last January a plan for orderly 
liquidation. The commission decided, however, unanimously, 
that the work of the commission should continue for at least 
another year. The unanticipated delay in general postwar 
economic recovery has likewise delayed educational recon- 
struction. UNESCO and the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO have urged the continuation of the CIER as essen- 
tial to the carrying-out of their programs. The demand for the 
CIER’s staff services has continued to increase. Most impor- 
tant of all, it was deemed essential at this time of critical inter- 
national tension to maintain the purely voluntary American 
humanitarian effort which the commission has symbolized to 
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complement increased governmental action and to avoid mis- 
understanding of American motives abroad. 

The CIER, therefore, will continue, although funds to en- 
able it to render its present staff services are not yet available. 
[ sincerely hope that these will be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

All during the debates on universal military training and 
more lately on selective service which have occupied so much 
of the Council’s attention during the past year, | have had a 
deep feeling that educators and laymen alike have given scant 
attention to the only kind of national defense which can really 
prevent war, namely, mutual international understanding. | 
hold Russia and her satellites to be responsible for an iron 
curtain which prevents freedom of communication between 
the East and the West and thus breeds mutual suspicion and 
distrust rather than understanding and good will. I believe that 
Russia has done a great disservice to world peace by her vetoes 
and her refusal to join the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. I hope that she may 
some day be brought to realize that America has no designs 
on her security and welfare but that, on the contrary, we are 
tremendously anxious to help build up a family of nations 
where all men the world over may develop and prosper in 
peace. 

Nevertheless, we too have not done all that we should for 
world peace through mutual understanding. To be sure, the 
Congress rather promptly passed the necessary legislation pro- 
viding for United States membership in UNESCO, but each 
year since that time, after meeting our contribution to the 
central office in Paris, it has reduced the appropriation neces- 
sary to carry on UNESCO's work in this country to the barest 
essentials, namely, a few hundred thousand dollars. Alto- 
gether the appropriation for the next fiscal year, including 
our contribution for the support of the central office in Paris, 
will not total more than $3,600,000. How does this figure for 
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national defense and international peace compare with the 
billions we contemplate for military defense? 

After a long struggle the Congress finally passed, early this 
year, the Smith-Mundt bill authorizing a program of interna- 
tional information and educational exchange. I assure you, 
however, that it has been difficult to induce the Congress to 
make anything like adequate appropriations even for the in. 
formation program and so far no provision has been made 
for the educational exchange program next year except in 
Latin America. At the present time the expenditures con. 
templated for the entire program during the next fiscal year 
total $28,000,000. How does this figure for national defense 
through international understanding compare with the billions 
we spend on military defense? 

To further these programs for international education, the 
Congress, through the Fulbright Act, has extended to those 
countries short of dollar exchange which desire to purchase 
surplus war materials from the United States in their own 
currencies, the right to devote the proceeds of these purchases 
up to $20,000,000 to the payment of transportation and ex- 
penses of American students and teachers who wish to study 
and work in those countries. Similarly, arrangements may be 
made to meet the transportation expenses, but not the living 
or tuition expenses, of foreign students from these respective 
countries who wish to study in the United States. 

This is a very intelligent and commendable use to which to 
put these resources, and we should all be grateful to Senator 
Fulbright and his associates for it. But again the total amount 
involved is a small sum, and so far, for some strange reason, 
it has not been extended to any of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Indeed, all these measures looking to our national security 
through international understanding involve only a small frac- 
tion of the amount of money which is being expended on 
military defense. One wonders when our government will 
become intelligent enough to spend money—real money—on 
those efforts which alone in the end will bring about interna- 
tional peace and hence our own national security. 
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Yet I would not have you assume that in our country this 
matter is solely or even primarily a matter for government 
concern and support. The task which confronts us is an educa- 
tional task, and as such it becomes the responsibility of teachers 
and educational administrators in their classrooms, and acting 
through their many national organizations. Neither will it do 
to assume that it is the responsibility of only a few self-chosen 
teachers, administrators, and leaders of educational organiza- 
tions. In our form of government we must depend on wide- 
spread intelligence for and devotion to the public good, in- 
cluding international affairs. 

I feel deeply, therefore, that while there are many critical 
problems in education to which the Council may be expected 
to give its attention, none is more important than the problem 
of international education. So long as it is my privilege to 
administer the affairs of the Council, it will be my policy to 
devote, particularly in these critical times, a substantial por- 
tion of our resources to this challenging responsibility. 

There is no single method for teaching international under- 
standing any more than there is for any other primary virtue. 
Every organization and indeed every individual has it within 
his power to make a contribution to it. But I agree with Sir 
Alfred Zimmern that merely to read about these matters and 
to stuff one’s self with information is not enough. There must, 
if possible, be an accompanying program of personal action 
which brings home to the individual the length, breadth, and 
depth of the problems. It is, therefore, good for teachers to 
travel and study abroad. It is good for teachers and pupils to 
sacrifice a bit in order to assist in educational rehabilitation 
of the war-devastated countries through the CIER. It is good 
to open the doors of our colleges through scholarships to 
competent and deserving students from foreign countries. 
Through these and a hundred other similar activities you will 
gain information, but far more important, you will gain under- 
standing. 

It has seemed to me to be necessary, therefore, for the 
Council to engage in a widespread series of activities all of 
which I believe contribute to international understanding. I 
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visited last summer with Mr. Roy T. Davis of our staff the 
so-called American schools in many of the Latin American 
countries which the Inter-American Schools Service of the 
Council is assisting financially and professionally through 
funds which we receive from the Department of State. There 
are 55,000 to 60,000 youngsters enrolled in these schools, both 
Americans and nationals who are learning to respect and 
admire one another’s country. We have completed and will 
issue within the year a review of education in the Arabic. 
speaking countries of the Near East. We have a joint com. 
mittee with Canadian educators to bring about better under. 
standing between us and our neighbors to the north. We have 
arranged for American representation at the Congress of the 
British Empire Universities in July at Oxford University. We 
initiated and are supporting the Commission on International 
Educational Reconstruction. We are working with the educa- 
tional divisions of the Office of Military Government, United 
States, toward the re-education and reorientation of the 
Germans. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, the vice president of the Council, headed 
the educational mission which went to Korea and offered 
recommendations to the occupying authorities relative to the 
educational system of that unhappy land. 

The purpose of this mission was to examine the status of 
present programs for education and public information in 
South Korea; to review plans for future activities, and to 
recommend steps for the immediate improvement of programs 
for education and public information. The report of the mis- 
sion summarizes very clearly the importance of education as a 
foundation for a free and independent nation, the commend- 
able steps that have been taken by Military Government for 
the development of the educational program, and the large 
problems that still exist in this area. 

The report stresses especially the need for teachers in the 
Korean schools who are more thoroughly prepared in the sub- 
jects which they teach than are the present teachers in these 
schools, who are familiar with the best methods of teaching, 
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and who are oriented to a democratic philosophy of education. 
To achieve these purposes the mission recommended the es- 
tablishment in Korea of a training center staffed by educational 
specialists from the United States to provide intensive courses 
of training for educational administrators and teachers. 
Other recommendations pertain to the provision of teaching 
materials, the administration of Korean education under 
Military Government, the coordination of educational and 
informational services, the training of vocational-technical 
teachers, and provisions for interplant training of supervisory 
personnel in business and industry. 
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While the recommendations of the mission were favorably as 
received by both the Department of State and the Depart- =é 
ment of the Army, unfortunately, there has been a delay in tS 
putting some of these recommendations into effect owing to = 


unsettled conditions in Korea. 

Simultaneously with the educational mission to Korea, of 
which Dr. Brumbaugh was a member, representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation also visited Korea and other Far 
Eastern countries to study educational needs. As a result of : 
this visit by the Foundation representatives, the Council was 7 
requested to accept a grant of $6,000 for the purpose of a: 
supplying to institutions in Japan and Korea a carefully selected i 
collection of books on changes and trends in higher education. = 
The list of books for this purpose was compiled with the assist- 4 
ance of a number of American educators, headed by President 
Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College. Sets of sixty-five 
volumes published in the United States have already been sent 
to designated institutions in Korea and Japan. Negotiations are 
currently under way for the shipment of the books published 
in Great Britain which were included on the original list. This 
contribution, though limited in number and restricted to higher 
education, will undoubtedly have considerable influence in the 
reshaping of educational programs at the college and university 
level in Korea and Japan. 

The members of the Council staff have contributed much time 
and effort toward the work of UNESCO by urging the formu- 
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lation and adoption of an international agreement which would 
permit the international exchange of educational films free of 
duty. Equally important, through the services of I. James 
Quillen of Stanford University, we have made a thorough 
review of all that has been done toward the revision of text. 
books in various countries for better international understand. 
ing. This report will shortly come from the press. So well done 
was this study that Dr. Quillen was immediately called to Paris 
on leave of absence for one year to set up UNESCO's pro. 
gram of activities in the revision of textbooks throughout the 
world. 

Finally, and I hope most important, the Council has encour. 
aged the calling of an international conference on higher edu- 
cation. Such a conference’ was held in Paris in 1937 under the 
auspices of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The con- 
ference was very successful and resulted in plans for continuing 
activities which unfortunately were interrupted by the war. 
The members of the American delegation at the Mexico City 
conference of UNESCO in November supported the proposal 
to hold a second such conference, and arrangements have now 
been made to hold it in Utrecht, Holland, August 2 to 13. At 
that time extended consideration will be given to mutual 
problems in the field of higher education and to the possibility 
of setting up a permanent organization. In view of the Coun- 
cil’s deep interest in this enterprise it was perhaps natural 
that the Director General of UNESCO should request the 
services of Francis J. Brown on leave of absence for six months 
to set up the conference. Although our staff is very small, I 
did not feel that we were in a position to refuse the request. 
Accordingly, Dr. Brown has now been in Paris about one 
month on his new assignment. 

I have summarized these activities of the Council in the field 
of international education in order that you may feel that we 
are trying to do our part in setting this troubled old world 
once more on an even keel. All of them put together are 
perhaps not impressive. Many other educational organiza- 
tions, however, under the leadership of the National Commis- 
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sion of UNESCO are also making their contributions to the 
cause of international understanding and good will. The move- 
ment is spreading and is engaging the interest and activities 
of an increasing proportion of our population. Surely if we as 
educators work sincerely and zealously for international peace 
through understanding, we can still have it and all its blessings 
in our day and generation. 


CANADA—U NITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Canada—United States Committee on Education has 
now completed four years of work, during which time there 
have been numerous meetings of the committee and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council. During the week of April 11, 
1948, the Canada—United States Committee on Education held 
a three-day meeting on the campus of the University of Michi- 
gan, at which time reports were made on recent activities and 
plans made for the future. 

Much attention was given to a study released in February 
1948 relating to the school history textbooks of the two coun- 
tries. This study revealed that Canadian history was usually 
neglected in the textbooks of the United States, and that minor 
differences between the two countries were frequently over- 
emphasized in Canadian textbooks. The authors of the study 
urged a more balanced treatment in American textbooks of all 
periods in Canadian history, with greater emphasis on the 
common ideals and movements of the two nations. It was 
reported that the study had already been reviewed by the edi- 
tors of Canadian textbooks and that copies had been brought 
to the attention of editors of publishing houses in the United 
States. The committee discussed plans for promoting further 
interest in the study through a series of special articles in edu- 
cational publications. 

A report relating to cooperative undertakings between 
schools and organizations of the two nations was considered 
by the committee. This report was prepared by A. H. Good- 
man, a graduate student in education at Harvard University. 
The study listed an unusually large number of cooperative 
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undertakings. The committee approved a proposal that part 
of the report be published in an early edition of Canadiay 
Education, under an arrangement whereby reprints would be 
secured for distribution within the United States. 

A study entitled ‘“The Growth of Means of Peaceful Settle. 
ment between Canada and the United States” was brought to 
the attention of the committee by its author, Professor George 
W. Brown of the University of Toronto. The content of the 
study is well described by its title, and much of the material 
relates to the use of arbitration as a means of settling disputes 
and misunderstandings. It was agreed that arrangements 
should be made to have this material published as a pamphlet 
in order to make it available to teachers of the social studies 
in secondary schools and colleges. 

The committee voted to sponsor the preparation of a few 
radio scripts for use by broadcasting stations in the two coun- 
tries. It was also agreed that inquiries should be encouraged 
regarding the opinions of Canada held by school children in 
selected American communities. A similar study of the opinions 
of Canadian children was recommended. It is believed that 
such studies will help to identify possible areas in which addi- 
tional instruction regarding the culture, history, geography, 
and government of the two countries is needed. 

At the Ann Arbor meeting in April there was much dis- 
cussion of the need for a study of textbooks in geography 
similar to the published study of history textbooks. The Execu- 
tive Committee was authorized to take immediate steps to 
initiate such a study. There was also support for the sugges- 
tion that a workshop should be provided in the summer of 
1949, with emphasis on the development of better curriculum 
materials relating to Canada and the United States. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to seek the support of a 
university in the development of plans for such a workshop. 
It was later agreed to place the matter before the University 
of Michigan for consideration. 

In order to deepen the interest of selected leaders in both 
countries, the committee has created a group of consultants. 
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Those selected from Canada have already been notified of 
their appointments, and those from the United States will be 
notified in the immediate future. It is hoped that these con- 
sultants will aid the committee in identifying problems and in 
appraising the reports and other contributions of the commit- 
tee. The committee has continued its consideration of plans 
for facilitiating the exchange of staff members between the 
schools and higher institutions of the two countries, and re- 
ports were made at the Ann Arbor meeting which indicate 
that some progress had been made in the promotion of such 
exchanges, especially at the level of higher education. 

At the Ann Arbor meeting, Professor Charles E. Phillips 
of the University of Toronto was elected chairman of the 
Canadian members of the committee and Dean J. B. Edmon- 
son of the University of Michigan was elected chairman of the 
members from the United States. These two officers will serve 
for the next three years as co-chairmen of the Canada—United 
States Committee on Education. F. K. Stewart, executive sec- 
retary of the Canadian Education Association, was elected 
Canadian secretary, and Professor Erling M. Hunt of Colum- 
bia University was elected American secretary. It was agreed 
that the next meeting of the committee should be held in 
Quebec in October 1949. 

The members of the Canada—United States Committee are 
convinced that bilateral committees between neighboring na- 
tions will become quite numerous in the years ahead, and that 
the development of cooperative programs for promoting 
peaceful relations between well-intentioned neighbors will have 
a profound influence in world affairs. The Canada—United 
States Committee therefore feels that its work is of a pioneer- 
ing character, and that it is likely to have growing significance 
in the years ahead. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Since 1943 the Council has acted as administrative agent 
for U.S. government agencies in developing and strengthening 
American-type schools throughout Latin America. To carry 
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on this work, the Council set up the Inter-American Schools 
Service, with E. D. Grizzell as chairman of the advisory com. 
mittee and with Henry Grattan Doyle as chairman of a syb. 
committee which passes on special grants-in-aid to schools, 
Roy Tasco Davis has been director of the Service since it was 
established. The original contract for this project was signed 
in 1943 with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Since 1944 
it has operated under annual contracts with the Department of 
State. This project is a part of the cultural program of the 
Department of State and grants for this purpose come from 
the appropriation Congress makes, to the Department of State 
for cooperation with the other American republics. Since the 
last report the Council has been granted $171,748 for this 
project, which is to be used as follows: 


Inter-American Schools Service..................00. $ 26,500.00 
Professional materials and supplies for American-sponsored 

ES Ti CH FAs x 6 d's ce woes cs veda eh teews 5,000.00 
Grants-in-aid to American-sponsored schools in Latin 

ID Bind oO caahe oe ss aw Salen caxeeeeeeuber et <o4 136,043.35 


Administrative expenses of the American Council on 


Education—accounting and auditing............... 4,204.65 


BE evan Sc kubtiewiasennssss teenies $171,748.00 


+ 


The Inter-American Schools Service provides professional 
advice, incentive materials, and information to 275 American 
schools throughout the other Americas. These schools are of 
three types: 

1. Cooperative, nonsectarian, community schools sponsored 
by U.S. citizens and nationals of the countries in which they 
operate, 

2. Schools founded and operated by United States religious 
organizations, and 

3. Schools established and operated by United States com- 
mercial firms. 

There are now approximately 60,000 Latin American stu- 
dents enrolled in these schools, and most of the schools have a 
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long waiting list. The operating costs, with the exception of 
company-sponsored schools, are borne largely by Americans 
and nationals of the communities in which they operate. It is 
estimated that more than $4,000,000 was raised locally last 
year through tuition charges and gifts for the support of these 
schools. During the past year several of the community schools 
have raised funds locally for building purposes. Reports show 
that building projects costing more than $1,000,000 are now 
being carried out. ‘The Council has cooperated actively in these 
fund-raising campaigns. 

The Inter-American Schools Service assists in the selection 
of teaching materials and textbooks and in planning the edu- 
cational programs of many of the schools. It also gives advice 
concerning financial problems. During the past year it has sup- 
plied the schools with considerable material to be used in teach- 
ing English. The Service acts as a recruiting agency for United 
States personnel employed by the community and company 
schools. It maintains a file of more than 500 approved candi- 
dates for work in these schools. Grants-in-aid ranging from 
$3,000 to $35,000 have been made during the current year to 
sixteen community schools for the purpose of employing ad- 
ministrative officers and teachers from the United States. 

During the past year the Council made representations to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue requesting that contributions 
made to it for American-type community schools in Latin 
America be adjudged as deductible under the income tax law. 
This request was approved. 

At the request of the Council, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools appointed a special commit- 
tee to consider the possible accreditation of the American-type 
schools in the other Americas. Several conferences were held 
with representatives of the Southern Association and consider- 
able progress has been made in carrying out this plan. 

During the summer of 1947 it was my privilege, in company 
with Mr. Roy T. Davis, director of the Inter-American 
Schools Service, to spend six weeks in visiting American-spon- 
sored schools in Costa Rica, Panama, and all of the other 
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South American countries except Bolivia and Paraguay. I was 
deeply impressed with the service these schools are rendering 
not only to the children of United States citizens residing in 
the several countries but also to a large number of children of 
the nationals. The schools are conducted in the spirit of 
American education. They serve as a valuable asset to the 
educational system of the respective country. The Council 
may well be proud of its part in the modest but exceedingly 
important aspect of inter-American cultural relations. Cer- 
tainly its importance compares favorably with that of the cul- 
tural institutes and the cooperative educational programs being 
undertaken by contract with a number of the Latin American 
countries. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


Under a contract with the Department of State, the Coun- 
cil is administering a grant of $100,800 for the rehabilitation 
of American schools in China. Under the terms of the con- 
tract, this grant is to be expended or obligated before June 
30, 1948. Grants-in-aid of $4,476.19 have been made to each 
of fourteen colleges and seven secondary schools in China. 
The contract with the Department of State provides that not 
more than 10 percent of the grant be used for administrative 
purposes by the Council. The total cost of this service will be 
$6,800. 


EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR EAST 


The Commission to Study Education in Arab Countries of 
the Near East, Roderic D. Matthews, director, has completed 
the first draft of its report and this draft has been approved 
by the Department of State. Final editing is going forward 
and publication is expected by the end of 1948. Dr. Matta 
Akrawi, now Director General of Higher Education in the 
Ministry of Education in Iraq, completed his work with the 
commission in September and returned to Bagdad. 


TEACHING MATERIALS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The results of this study of the treatment of various mi- 
nority groups in our population in the textbooks commonly used 
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in the schools of this country was described at length in my 
report of last year. James L. Hanley is chairman of the com- 
mittee. There has been considerable delay in publishing this 
interesting and significant study, largely due to the absorbing 
duties of the director, Howard E. Wilson, in helping to set 
up the central office of UNESCO in Paris. However, the 
manuscript is now in the editorial office of the Council and will 
be published in the fall. It is entitled Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials. 


COLLEGE STUDY IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The College Study in Intergroup Relations, Lloyd Allen 
Cook, director, has worked intensively during the year with 
ten institutions, in contrast to the twenty in the program in 
1946-47. With fewer colleges to serve, each has been assisted 
to the approximate limits of its needs in developing a human- 
relation emphasis in its teacher-training program. In addition 
to these concentrated services, the College Study staff, with 
substantial assistance from college committee chairmen, has 
prepared a 368-page manuscript on the first two years of 
group relations work. This report, on acceptance by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, under whose 
auspices the project is conducted, will be published by the 
American Council on Education, possibly in the fall of 1948. 

Other College Study services include, as in past years, the 
development and refinement of study forms in intergroup re- 
lations, demonstrations of “group process’’ teaching, addresses 
to college faculties not in the Study, publications, participation 
in conferences, and planning for the Study’s final period. 

Of notable interest was the conference on “Civil Rights,” 
held in February at Atlanta University, under joint sponsor- 
ship of Atlanta University, the Southern Regional Council, the 
College Study in Intergroup Relations, and a large number of 
related organizations. A 26-page printed digest of the Tru- 
man Committee report, To Secure These Rights, was pre- 
pared and distributed to the 1,500 university professors, stu- 
dents, and school and agency heads in attendance. These indi- 
viduals came from every part of the South and from Texas. 
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In respect to program planning, college committee chairmen 
have made what is perhaps a final statement of basic goals. 
In brief form, these goals are as follows: 


1. To study and appraise in youth and adult life the role of race, 
creed, immigrant cultures, rural-urban and class-level differences. 

2. To demonstrate ways of creating in- and out-of-school environments 
in which all persons are viewed and valued in terms of their worth. 

3. To teach prospective teachers a deeper concern for, and a more 
basic understanding of, group realtions in everyday life, and to increase 
their skill in group-work processes. 

4. To assist colleges in making basic changes in any aspects of their 
human-relations program and in diffusing these changes within the 
teacher-training profession. 

5. To work directly, and to cooperate actively, with community 
groups, state and national agencies, involved in the progressive democ- 
ratization of our common life. 


Being fully autonomous, and with different situational 
pressures, each college has been encouraged to make its own 
adaptation of these goals. These uses, emphases, and inter- 
pretations continue to be extremely varied, as materials in the 
forthcoming volume will show. For example, over-all con- 


clusions on college data-gathering studies include the following 
generalizations: 


1. Race relations have been of greatest concern, exception being in 
the Southwestern region, i.e., Anglo-Spanish problems. Creed everywhere 
has been of least concern, a fact rather difficult to explain. 

2. In respect to number of studies, colleges have been most interested 
in student attitudes, less in behaviors and least with factual knowledge, 
a conclusion which also holds for studies made in public schools. 

3. While large amounts of test data have been collected, findings are 
not usually comparable from college to college. Such data have been 
used in local curricular revision and program making. 

4. Where test data are comparable, median attitudinal scores show 
significant differences between colleges, and within specific campus 
groupings. Sociometric testing reveals similar differences among public 
schools. Projective testing, while still in its infancy, is a promising ap- 
proach to the human-relations field. 

5. Efforts to effect changes in attitudes, under pre- and end-test meas- 
urement, suggest the ineffectiveness of a direct, intellectual approach. 
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While further study is needed, any one of several indirect, participational 
approaches appears to secure greater changes in student attitudes. 

6. Beginnings have been made on a nation-wide testing program in 
human relations. Data are sufficient now to be of use to any college in 
reorienting its program. Further progress will come as test norms are 
established, instruments revised, and new theories of human relations 
brought under scrutiny. 


Since teaching, rather than testing, has been the prime con- 
cern of colleges in the College Study program, it is probable 
that contributions to instructional method will outweigh those 
made in testing. If teaching is broadly defined, colleges have 


conducted some type of experimental work along five related 
lines : 


1. The intellectual approach. Assumptions that facts change values, 
ideas shape conduct. Example: the academic lecture and textbook course. 

2. The vicarious experience approach. An indirect approach, as in 
the use of movies, plays, and current fiction, where a prejudiced indi- 
vidual presumably takes the role of an out-group member, living his life, 
experiencing his world. 

3. The community study-action approach. Participant-observer ex- 
periences in concrete life processes; for example, case studies of children, 
home visitation, field trips, social agency work, community action groups. 

4. Exhibits, festivals, and pageants. Campus or community display 
of Old World or other heritages, minority-group customs and contribu- 
tions. Aim to create out-group self-respect and in-group acceptance— 
i.e., unity. 

5. Small-group process approach. Use of the group as an instrument 


for the education of its members. Example: socio-drama, group planning, 
group therapy. 


Pending further study and exact definition, no over-all evalu- 
ation of these current approaches to intergroup education can 
be given. Such data as are available suggest the relatively 
greater effectiveness of numbers 3 and 5 above, a hypothesis 
now being subjected to rather intensive study. Whatever the 
method used, it has been extremely difficult to secure atti- 
tudinal changes in college students. Measured increases and 
decreases, and shifts in direction are seldom large, and fre- 
quently they are not statistically significant. 
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Aside from changes in people, aside also from contributions 
to testing and teaching, college committee chairmen believe 
there are other kinds of evidence on which their programs 
should be judged. For instance, every college cites examples 
to show increases in college and community cooperation, col- 
lege and school joint projects, college planning with social 
agency heads for student work with children. Changes in col- 
lege student life and groupings are often given as evidence of 
the diffusion of a human-relations viewpoint over the campus. 

Much of the current material on intergroup relations has 
been appraised by the director of the College Study in a critical 
analysis of research in the October 1947 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research. The article contains a 77-item bibli- 


ography. 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING SCHOOLS 


This is the last year of the project on intergroup education 
in cooperating schools, Charles H. Lake, chairman, hence 
several changes were made in the relative emphasis on various 
activities. 

The total amount of field work was reduced in part for 
financial reasons, in part to permit more intensive work, and to 
leave time for reporting. Only eleven school systems took 
part in the work in contrast to eighteen last year. This num- 
ber included one new system. The number of field projects 
was reduced to fifty in order to give more time for appraisal 
and analysis. 

No new projects were initiated. Instead, more time was 
given to testing out in practice the various programs initiated 
last year. For example, the instructional units have been tried 
out by teams of teachers, each by a method congenial to them, 
each securing tangible evidence of the efficacy of these units. 

Similar records have been secured on processes and suc- 
cesses and failures of the variety of community projects. 
These records have made it possible to determine the more 
effective practices. 

Emphasis has also been given to helping workers acquire the 
practical knowledge needed in the conduct of group-relations 
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projects such as developing the skills needed in classroom 
teaching, in the conduct of an interracial Boy Scout troop, or 
in mobilizing the PTA. 

Because this was the last year of the project, there was need 
for developing ways and means of disseminating what has 
been learned in the experimental projects. School systems have 
made plans, for example, for ways in which the central super- 
visory staff, or their standing committees, can not only learn 
about activities in their field, but also incorporate what has 
been found valuable in their general programs. Personnel 
trained in connection with the project may be used as a local 
resource pool. 

Plans for continuing the programs initiated by the project 
include continuing the employment of persons responsible for 
intergroup education, conducting local workshops, providing 
for intergroup education in other in-service programs, and 
establishing libraries of materials and audio-visual aids. 

Much attention has been devoted to securing tangible evalu- 
ative evidence: on the nature of group relations among the 
students; on the processes which seem most effective in de- 
veloping programs of various sorts; on the efficacy of various 
techniques and approaches; on the types of training needed. 
The project has accumulated more material of this sort than 
it is possible to digest and to analyze in the remaining time. 
Provisions are needed for making these materials available to 
people interested in research. 

Training on the job has received a marked impetus due to 
the cumulative building up of trained local leadership. This 
leadership has grown in number and in competence, with the 
result that total participation has doubled this year. The em- 
phasis on developing local initiative has borne fruit in the 
spread of interest and competence much beyond the immediate 
project. 

In addition to conducting a workshop at the University of 
Chicago, the staff has helped initiate many local workshops, 
institutes, and other in-service projects, and supplied them with 
advice on methods and with materials and bibliographies. 
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Similar development has taken place in the training of com- 
munity leadership for such purposes as conducting youth coun- 
cils, conducting self-surveys, or initiating community improve- 
ment projects. 

A considerable portion of time and effort has gone into the 
preparation of publications. Several types are planned: 

1. The general report of the study. The final draft of this 
report, to be submitted for examination by participating schools 
and by the advisory board, is practically completed. 

2. Work in Progress Series—pamphlets describing various 
tools and techniques. Two of these, Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations and Literature for Human Understanding, 
have been published by the Council. A third one, Sociometry 
in Group Relations, is ready. ‘Three others, one on evaluation, 
one on studying group life in school, and one on workshops 
—are in preparation. 

3. Three monographs on instructional practices are 
planned. One of these is to be devoted to the secondary level, 
another to the elementary level. The third one is a case study 
_of one class, under one teacher, describing ways of studying 
students and the community and the impact of these on teachers 
and the program building. 

The May issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
which was devoted to school culture, was written by the staff 
of the project. 

Arrangements are being made for articles by participating 
teachers on their work to be published in various periodicals. 
Several school systems are planning monographs or issues of 
their local publications describing their own work. 

The project has opened up tremendous possibilities for 
concentrated and continued work in this field. Many of the 
school systems are anxious to have additional services. De- 
mands have been coming in for graduate training in this field. 
There is, of course, a perennial need for practical types of re- 
search which would be of immediate use to groups active in 
this field. With this in mind, plans are afoot to establish a 
continuing center at some university. 
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Implementation of the program is another problem. Some 
plans are being made for a cooperative sponsoring of some of 
the publications so as to extend their use. Some provisions are 
needed to ‘‘translate’’ the techniques and methods developed 
in school programs for lay use. 

The appraisal and evidence-gathering have been quite suc- 
cessful and rewarding. This past year has added considerably 
to the specificity of programs, to the clarity of successful pro- 
cedures, and to a clearer picture of what the processes of 
planning are that help teachers most effectively. 

The specific studies projected last year on unifying school 
life through more effective use of group living in school were 
all carried through, and much valuable information was de- 
rived from them. 

The publication of the results has been slower than had 
been planned, largely because the field situations were so prom- 
ising that it seemed unwise to discontinue field work in the 
middle of the year and thereby lose much of the results for 
which momentum had been built. 

The appraisal of the effects of the project on the local situa- 
tions by the local people has been quite laudatory. Most school 
systems have expressed gratification with the profound changes 
in teachers and programs, with the amount of work done, and 
with the quality of thinking and planning set in motion. About 
half of the school systems are prepared to continue the services 
of the staff for fees, if such services are offered. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


International aspects of teacher education have been a 
major interest of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education during 1947-48. A special committee was created, 
with Walter E. Hager as chairman. This committee was re- 
sponsible for the publication of a “Tentative List of Educa- 
tors in America with Foreign Experience” which was widely 
distributed. The committee also sent Karl W. Bigelow, CCTE 
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chairman, to Europe during the summer to study the possi. 
bilities of developing an international organization concerned 
with teacher education. Dr. Bigelow visited France, where he 
participated in UNESCO's first international educational 
seminar, and also visited Belgium, the Netherlands, England, 
and Scotland. He later attended UNESCO's second general 
conference at Mexico City as an unofficial observer. He has 
been invited to direct UNESCO’s seminar on the education 
and training of teachers which is to be held in England this 
coming summer. 

Interest in state councils on teacher education has continued, 
and CCTE activities in this connection are being increased as 
a consequence of special support made available by the General 
Education Board. A Committee on State Councils has been set 
up under the chairmanship of L. D. Haskew, and a work con- 
ference on state councils will be held next August. 

Other special CCTE projects have also been going forward, 
notably the College Study in Intergroup Relations which is an 
activity of the Council dealt with elsewhere in this report. 
Activities relating to the preparation of college teachers and 
the long-range evaluation of the preparation and success of 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools should also 
be mentioned. Representatives of the CCTE have served as 
consultants to various groups concerned with teacher educa- 
tion. The Council on Cooperation’s Newsletter has continued 
to be published bimonthly during the academic year, the cir- 
culation having now risen to 5,300. 

During the year the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools joined the CCTE. In February three 
member-organizations—the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the National Association of Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education, and the National Association of Teacher 
Education Institutions in Metropolitan Districts—merged to 
form the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. This new organization represents more than two hun- 
dred and fifty institutions in which teacher education is a major 
interest. 

The Eleventh Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Edu- 
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cation, cosponsored by the CCTE and eight of its member- 
organizations, was held at Atlantic City on the 21st of Febru- 
ary. The time allotted to the conference was this year more 
than doubled. Its focus of attention was the fourth American 
Association of College Teachers of Education report on school 
and community laboratory experiences. Approximately five 
hundred persons were in attendance. 


DISCRIMINATION IN COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


Much has been said and quite a little written about discrimi- 
nation against members of certain races and religions in ad- 
mission to college. The recent report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education called attention to the impor- 
tance of the problem. The Association of American Colleges 
has appointed a commission to give the matter continuing at- 
tention. New York State, where the problem has been acute, 
passed a law looking toward the elimination, or at least the 
reduction, of discrimination against qualified students because 
of race or religion. Finally, as is well known, the United States 
Supreme Court has held upon a number of occasions that 
where separate schools and colleges for white and colored stu- 
dents exist, approximately equal facilities must be provided for 
them respectively. 

Notwithstanding all these activities it remains a fact that 
there is little dependable knowledge on the actual extent and 
character of discrimination in college admissions. Inasmuch 
as the matter is of major importance in the development of 
democratic practice and faith, it seemed especially important 
that an objective study should be made both for the considera- 
tion of the colleges on the one hand and the general public 
on the other. Therefore, after etxended preliminary discus- 
sion, the Council, with the aid of a grant from B’nai B'rith, 
began a special study on discrimination in college admissions 
approximately a year ago. An advisory committee was ap- 
pointed, and several meetings were held to determine the scope 
and procedures for the study. 

It was apparent, after a study of the possible means of pro- 
curing factual data, that it would be necessary to go directly 
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to high school seniors and follow them through their contacts 
with colleges to determine whether or not they were admitted 
to college and the factors which influenced such admission or 
rejection. A pilot study indicated that such an approach was 
both practicable and feasible and gave promise of results. 
For this purpose it was necessary to employ a national 
agency experienced in conducting interviews with individuals, 
Consequently, a contract was made with the Elmo Roper or- 
ganization. Representatives of this organization have inter. 
viewed personally more than 12,000 high school students en. 
rolled in secondary schools, carefully selected to represent a 
typical cross section of the high school population. Follow-up 
interviews were made in October and November 1947 to de- 
termine the success of these individuals in being admitted to 
college. Factual data were also procured which provide com- 
parable data on scholarship standing and such other informa- 
tion as could best be obtained from the high school records. 
The Elmo Roper organization has made a scientific analysis 
of these data through a correlation of the variables. These 
tables will be presented to the advisory committee in a short 
time. Other pertinent material compiled from state laws and 
charters will be reviewed. The report will be available in the 
fall. Julian Woodward has accepted responsibility for draft- 


ing the report. He is being assisted by Helen E. Davis and 
M. M. Chambers. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Current activity in the Congress is once more emphasizing 
the important place which social security occupies in the life 
of the nation. The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has recently established a special subcommittee to deal with 
the problem of changes and extensions in the program of 
social insurance, public assistance, and related services. In April 
the Advisory Council on Social Security to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate submitted to that commit- 
tee what will be the first of a series of reports on this subject. 
The report recommends substantial extensions of the coverage 
of old-age and survivors insurance, including, among other pro- 
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visions, the incorporation in that system of both professional 
and maintenance employees of educational institutions. It is, 
of course, uncertain at this time what action, if any, the Con- 
gress may take on these reports. 

These developments which ultimately promise to bring 
everybody under one or more of the protections of social 
security are giving added significance to the work of the 
Council’s Committee on Education and Social Security, Earl 
G. Harrison, chairman. That committee is engaging in a pro- 
gram designed to contribute to the equipment of personnel 
for the administration of social insurance and public assistance 
and also to make available to the colleges and universities 
those materials of social security which are appropriate to a 
liberal arts curriculum on the one hand and professional edu- 
cation on the other. 

In January of this year the committee published, under the 
title People and Process in Social Security, its analysis, referred 
to in last year’s report, of the administrative process which 
characterizes the operations of old-age and survivors insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and public assistance. This is the 
process—the committee calls it social administration—through 
which law is translated into operating policies, and these poli- 
cies are applied in the determination and provision of benefits 
and related services to individuals. This book represents what 
is probably the first attempt at a systematic description of 
social administration as a process and of what people need to 
know and be able to do in carrying out this process. It is 
offered to administrators and teachers as a contribution to the 
content of education in this field. The book was very carefully 
prepared and has called forth many favorable comments. 

Among other materials developed by the committee are two 
papers of which considerable use is being made in training and 
educational activities. The first, in line with the committee’s 
policy of utilizing periodicals and related publications as 
mediums through which to reach its audience, appeared first 
in the Social Service Review. The article is titled “Social 
Insurance and the Right to Assistance” and is directed to 
clarifying the issues of a much debated subject and to indicat- 
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ing the differences between insurance and assistance. The 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, purchased 
700 copies of the reprint for distribution to its central, area, 
and field offices. 

The second paper, originally presented in connection with a 
symposium celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Community Service Society of New York, traces the “Develop. 
ment of Governmental Responsibility for Human Welfare.” 
It has been included in a book published by the Community 
Service Society and has been reproduced for special use in 
social service classes in New York and in Washington. 

A major activity of the committee is its institutes for ad- 
ministrators in the field of social security. It has held four 
such institutes, two in Denver and two in Washington. The 
membership has ranged from 13 to 33, and has included such 
people as the state welfare commissioner, the state unemploy- 
ment insurance chairman or director, the deputy commissioner, 
vice chairman or assistance director, the divisional chief who 
reports to the commissioner or to the deputy, and federal off- 
cials. Each participant heads a large personnel. For example, 
the thirteen individuals who attended the April 5-9 institute 
were responsible for the administrative direction and super- 
vision or in-service training of more than 9,000 persons. 

The Committee on Education and Social Security also 
offered two institutes to college and university teachers in the 
social sciences and in social work. The membership of the first 
of these institutes, in September 1947, was formed by heads 
of departments of social science suggested by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work and the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Administration. The membership 
of the second institute, in December 1947, included the deans 
and directors of schools of social work or their appointees. 
A third institute, to be held June 14-18, 1948, is being planned 
for a group of college and university teachers in the social 
sciences suggested by administrators who have attended the 
institutes of the committee. 
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These institutes for college and university teachers are di- 
rected to a discussion of the basic and current issues in social 
security and to an orientation of the teacher to the nature of 
governmental administration in this field. Their purpose is 
(a) to provide the teacher with recent experience and present 
thinking as it develops in the operations of insurance and 
assistance and to introduce him to the facilities through which 
he can keep his material up to date; (b) to offer him the kind 
of information which will enable him to interpret to his 
students what work in government in general and social secu- 
rity in particular entails. The appreciation with which teachers 
accept the invitations to these institutes and what they say and 
write after having taken part in them indicate the importance 
and value to them of this kind of experience. 

Other activities in relation to colleges and universities in- 
clude a one-day institute offered at the University of New 
Hampshire and attended by the full faculty membership in 
economics, political science, and sociology; the presentation of 
material and discussions at meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work, the National Association of 
Schools of Social Administration, the Southern Sociological 
Society, and the like. 

Included also in the educational activities of the committee 
was a three-session seminar in social administration conducted 
in October and November 1947 at the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic for two psychiatrists in training and attended 
by the director and associate director of the Clinic. The 
problem of how to equip the pyschiatrist to head a clinic, pri- 
vate or governmental, is one which will be increasingly press- 
ing. It is an area for further study, not a principal task of a 
program such as ours, but certainly not to be disregarded if 
requests for consultation can be met without prejudice to the 
main stream of the project. 

Since December 1947 Robert M. Ball, the assistant director 
of the committee, has been serving on a part-time basis. It isa 
tribute to Mr. Ball’s broadly based knowledge and competence, 
and perhaps also an indication that the work of the committee 
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is regarded as impartial and objective, that he should have 
been asked to be staff director of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security to the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate. His service in this strategic post in the development of 
the national program for social security is an illustration of the 
kind of interplay between the field of education and that of 
administration which is and can be an increasingly important 
factor in increasing the quality of governmental planning and 
operation. 

During the last year, thirty-four ranking officials of the 
Federal Security Agency and other government agencies and 
departments participated in the committee’s institutes. Their 
services represent a substantial contribution from government 
to our program. The project could not have been possible 
without the support it has received from the Social Security 
Administration of the Federal Security Agency. The original 
impetus that led to the organization of the committee came 
from the Social Security Board and the Commissioner for 
Social Security, Arthur J. Altmeyer, who has been a member 
of the committee since its inception. 

Another important factor has been the active cooperation 
of the Library of Congress. The Library has been the scene 
of all the Washington institutes. Its facilities in books and for 
study have been made available to the staff and members of the 
institutes and the Librarian, Luther H. Evans, has himself 
contributed to the discussions of administration. 

These services and those of other leading federal officials, 
the response of state and federal administrators and college 
and university teachers to the invitations to the institutes, and 
the use which is being made of the publications of the project 
help to confirm the conclusions at which the committee has ar- 
rived as the result of its study and teaching. We are now 
approaching an answer to the question which I asked when Mr. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security, and his associates 
first discussed with the Council the project that led to the 
formation of the Committee on Education and Social Security: 
“Ts this an emerging field of education?” Everything thus far 
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in the experience of the committee points in the direction of 
“yes.” 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The Council’s Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education is entering its sixth year of activity. From 1943 to 
1948 it has served as the facility through which agencies and 
institutions in the South working in the field of resource use and 
development could coordinate their efforts. It has served as 
a clearing house of information on programs in resource-use 
education and has kept the agencies in the southern region 
aware of one another’s operations in this field. As a part of 
its continuing program, it consults and advises with institutions 
and agencies in developing special programs. In the past five 
years the committee has worked with more than six hundred 
state agencies and institutions and thirty-eight regional organi- 
zations. 

This committee is made up of fourteen members, represent- 
ing southern agencies and institutions. ‘The members are 
elected for staggered terms of four years. During the forth- 
coming year, Russell S. Poor, dean of the Graduate School, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, will succeed Maurice F. Seay, 
dean, University of Kentucky, who has served as chairman 
for the past four years. 

Staff services for the committee are supplied by several in- 
stitutions in the region. At the present time the central 
ofices are located at the University of North Carolina. That 
institution provides the part-time services of an executive 
secretary, Office space, and stenographic assistance. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority also provides the part-time servy- 
ices of an associate secretary. 

At its March 27, 1948, meeting the committee discussed 
the fact that its primary emphasis in the past has been in 
broadening an undertsanding of the basic principles of resource 
use. Members agreed that attention should now be turned to 
greater emphasis on specific techniques and methods for infus- 
ing these principles into the total educational picture. In 
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order to effect this new emphasis, the committee must be in 
position to assist state, local, and institutional groups in ob. 
taining increasing consulative and other services. During the 
next year, the committee hopes that staff services provided by 
institutions throughout the region will enable it to increase its 
assistance to these groups through visitations, work confer. 
ences and workshops, opportunities for joint program plan- 
ning, and encouragement of specific experimental studies of 
techniques and methods. 

In the past year this committee has spent the greater pro- 
portion of its time in a program of cooperation with other 
regional organizations, in order to reinforce their efforts to 
give state, local, and institutional agencies assistance in pro- 
grams related to education for resource use and development. 
Among the agencies and organizations with which it has 
worked are the Southern Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools, the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Southern Program for Training and Research in 
Public Administration, the Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, the Regional Materials Service, the Southern Edu- 
cational Film Production Service, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Southern States Work Conference on School 
Administrative Problems, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
many others. The present report will give detailed attention 
only to the major projects on which the committee’s staff 
worked during the year. 

Since the committee’s organization, a number of programs 
have been initiated. Many groups felt the need not only of 
intensifying their scientific knowledge of resource use but also 
of taking stock in terms of what we are doing and how our 
efforts can be strengthened. It was with this thought in mind 
that the committee sponsored Gatlinburg Conference III 
during the period September 2—13, 1947. 

More than one hundred educators, scientists, and adminis- 
trators attended one or both weeks of that conference. The 
first week’s sessions were devoted primarily to increasing the 
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subject-matter knowledge of the participants. Each morning 
during the week a group of specialists in the various natural 
and social sciences held panel discussions. Their discussions 
were related to selected topics regarding natural, human, and 
social aspects of the environment. Afternoons were reserved 
for field trips. The purpose of the field trips was to point up 
the application of principles developed in the morning meet- 
ings. Papers presented by the science panel will be published 
by the Bureau of School Services, University of Kentucky. 
These will appear in the June issue of the Bureau’s Bulletin. 

The second week of Gatlinburg Conference III was de- 
voted to a review of the committee’s program and to next 
possible activities. Individuals actively engaged in southern 
programs related to resource development reviewed the ad- 
ministrative devices and educational techniques employed on 
institutional, state, and regional levels. Conference partici- 
pants, meeting as one group or in small committees, studied 
and analyzed these programs and made suggestions for 
strengthening them. Nineteen such regional, state, and insti- 
tutional programs were reviewed and analyzed. Arrangements 
also are being made for publication of the descriptions of these 
programs. 

A year and a half has elapsed since the committee entered 
into a cooperative project with the Southern States Work 
Conference on School Administrative Problems. As reported 
last year, this project is designed to analyze current practices 
and develop and experiment with specific programs of improve- 
ment in resource instruction. State committees in eleven of the 
fourteen southern states are carrying out this project in three 
phases: school administration, teacher education, and public 
school curriculums. The assumption is that conclusions should 
grow out of study, evaluation, and testing by many persons of 
their own experiences in daily educational work, rather than 
out of study by any small, centralized group. 

These state working groups met with the regional steering 
committee at Daytona Beach, Florida, in June 1947. Primary 
attention was devoted at that time to “What is a good school 
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program in resource-use education?’ Subcommittees worked 
during the two weeks’ period on specific problems related to 
this question. Their reports are included in a mimeographed 
report, “Papers from the Resource-Use Education Project.” 

After another year’s experience working in their respective 
states, these groups will come together at Daytona May 31 to 
June 12, 1948. The objectives for this year are (1) develop. 
ment of a list of specific practices that have been found helpful 
in teaching resource-use education; (2) production of a check 
list or other instruments which local schools can use in plan- 
ning program improvement; and (3) development of sugges. 
tions for teacher education. State and regional chairmen for 
the project will participate in two days of preconference plan- 
ning just prior to the opening of the formal sessions. 

The committee joined with the Southern Council of Chief 
State School Officers in sponsoring a work conference in Chapel 
Hill during the last week in March. At that time more than 
one hundred educators came from twelve southern states and 
three other regions to work on common problems in the field 
of resource use and development. A unique feature of this 
work conference was the techniques used. No formal speeches 
were made. Attention was focused on the day-to-day problems 
which participants brought to the conference. All solutions 
and decisions were developed in small groups through the dis- 
cussion method. Each of these groups assessed its own work 
from two viewpoints: (1) productivity in terms of solution of 
the problem on which it was working, and (2) how they 
worked together as a group. Each group had a staff of four 
persons: a leader, an associate leader, an observer, and a 
recorder. Recorders kept daily minutes for the groups to help 
them keep their objective in focus. 

A major barrier to effective education for improvement of 
living in the South has been a lack of personnel adequately 
trained in the concepts and techniques of resource use to take 
leadership in this field. The lack exists among teachers, school 
administrators, personnel of state departments of education 
and of many other agencies working in the region. This prob- 
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lem has been the subject of much concern on the part of the 
Southern Council of Chief State School Officers, the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, the University 
of North Carolina, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the University of Kentucky, this committee, and others. These 
groups have indicated an acute need for in-service, as well as 
pre-service, training in this field. Work conferences are an 
important part of such training, especially in helping with 
problem solving. But there is a need for a systematic program 
of training which can be made available to an increasingly 
larger number of persons. The committee is engaged now in 
helping interested institutions to establish regional programs 
of leadership training, both pre- and in-service, which will cut 
across traditional departmental barriers and can be fitted to the 
needs of the trainees. Persons directing these programs will 
be tied in closely with the total regional effort by serving as 
associate secretaries for the committee. 

As indicated in last year’s report, the committee feels that 
the provision of practical experiences is an important part of 
such training. In the summer of 1947 it sponsored an intern- 
ship program for graduate study in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This program provided six weeks’ study for five 
Southerners working on problems of resource use. The interns 
studied and observed TVA operations, placing particular em- 
phasis on the administrative and educational methods used in 
its program of resource development. Each day they spent 
two to four hours in discussion-interviews with key TVA per- 
sonnel responsible for an aspect of the program being studied. 
Each week a period of seminar-discussions among the interns 
and their T'VA supervisors provided summarization and direc- 
tion of their study. Discussions were supplemented by film 
showings, field trips, and readings. At the end of the program 
each intern prepared a report on the principles of resource de- 
velopment as derived from his experience with TVA. 

Results of these internships were reported to the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, members of 
which expressed an interest in having the program continued. 
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Arrangements have been made with TVA to repeat the pro. 
gram in the summer of 1948 along lines similar to the plan 
worked out last year. 

During the year the committee published and distributed 
five issues of its periodic newsletter, Resource-Use Education, 
Each issue contains news and picture stories of programs and 
practices in resource use and development. A special feature 
is “‘resource readings,’ prepared by the Regional Materials 
Service at George Peabody College for Teachers. The Feb. 
ruary 1948 newsletter contained a bibliography for resource. 
use education. 

Other publications have included ‘‘Resource-Use Education: 
A Tool for Regional Development,” prepared by the com- 
mittee’s executive secretary and appearing in the November- 
December issue of The High School Journal. Reprints were 
obtained by the committee for wide distribution. ‘‘Educa- 
tion in Regional Development” appeared in THE Epvca- 
TIONAL Recorp for October 1947. It gives a brief review 
of the South’s experience with education “to improve living.” 
Members of the committee and its staff also collaborated with 
the University of North Carolina and the American School 
Publishing Corporation in preparing articles for a special issue 
of The School Executive, entitled “School and Community 
Resources.” Reprints are being made available to school prin- 
cipals and teachers, superintendents, and state departments of 
education all over the United States. The work of the com- 
mittee is highlighted in the ““We Salute” section of that issue. 
Two other publications dealing with the committee’s activities 
are ‘‘Resource Education: The Fourth ‘R’ in the South,” by 
Paul B. Sears (The Nation’s Schools, September 1947), and 
“Co-operation in Resource-Use Education” (an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Higher Education’ for November 
1947). 

A number of groups have suggested that the committee 
assist Negro educators in planning and directing a work con- 
ference at one of their own teacher education institutions. 
Consequently, a regional work conference on resource-use ed- 
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ucation has been planned for August 22-27, 1948, at Tuskegee 
Institute. It is sponsored jointly by the American Teachers 
Association, the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, Tuskegee Institute, and the committee. 
The conference is planned primarily for faculties of Negro 
teacher education institutions and personnel of state depart- 
ments of education in the southern states. Each institution 
represented is being asked to send a team of at least four 
faculty members. 


PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 


During the year the Pacific Coast Committee, Alvin C. 
Eurich, chairman, completed its College-A ge Population Study, 
1947-64. The results have been published in the American 
Council on Education Studies series. 

The data of the College-Age Population Study, with appro- 
priate adjustments for new population estimates, were used in 
a report on the survey of needs of California in higher educa- 
tion conducted by a commission which was set up by the 
California state legislature. Thus the report of the Pacific 
Coast Committee of the American Council on Education be- 
came immediately useful. 

It is premature to judge fully the accuracy of the estimates 
made in the study, but the sample census of the two metropoli- 
tan areas of California, taken in April 1947, shows that the 
figures in the study are on the conservative side. 

The Pacific Coast Committee has now under way a com- 
panion study to the College-4 ge Population Study. This sec- 
ond report will provide estimates of school populations at the 
elementary and secondary levels for the same western region 
that was covered in the first study. It is anticipated that the 
work for this report will be completed prior to July. 

The method of estimating in the college-population study 
will be used in the new project, namely, the use of life-table 
functions on the known population and an assumed migration 
population. The western states have experienced a continuing 
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high rate of births and in-migrant growth during 1947, and the 
most recent estimates of future population growth in Califor. 
nia have advanced the total in that state well beyond even the 
most optimistic figures of 1946. Rather than use the older 
data, the new school population study will incorporate the most 
recent estimates of population growth. New forecasts of na- 
tional population have recently been published by the US. 
Bureau of the Census, and these will need to be examined 
as they reflect new assumptions about future birth rates. 

The analysis of elementary and secondary school popula- 
tion will require considerably more computation, since each 
generation of both the native population and the assumed 
migration population has to be followed in Grades 1 through 
12, with, perhaps, kindergarten included if practicable. The 
college population estimates were concerned substantially with 
only the four years at that level. 

In addition to these activities, the Pacific Coast Committee 
is planning a conference on higher education to be held July 


1-3, 1948. As president of the Council, I plan to attend this 
conference. 


THE COMMITTEE ON A SURVEY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Committee on a Survey of Business Education, R. A. 
Stevenson, chairman, held two meetings at the office of the 
Council in the summer and early fall of 1947 to consider under- 
taking of comprehensive survey of business education. It was 
the opinion of the committee that a preliminary exploratory 
survey would be the most effective means of determining more 
definitely the character and extent of the project and of demon- 
strating the importance of the study. In order to conduct even 
an exploratory study, however, a moderate sum would be 
needed. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Committee 
for Economic Development there was a discussion of this proj- 
ect and it was found that there was widespread interest on the 
part of businessmen in such a survey. Subsequently, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development appropriated the sum of 
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$4,000 to the Council to be used in a pilot study. At the same 
time, a committee of the C.E.D. was appointed to cooperate 
with the Council’s committee. 

The executive committee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business also made available $2,000 for 
the exploratory study. The committee then had a total of 
$6,000 for this purpose. 

The next step was to secure the services of a competent 
person to direct the study and to prepare a report. Fortu- 
nately, it was possible to obtain the services of Wyman P. 
Fiske for a period of three months. Mr. Fiske had been for 
many years on the staff of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and for the past two years had conducted some special 
research projects for one of the foundations. He was presently 
engaged in private practice in the field of management. Thus, 
he presented a combination of experience in the educational 
and business fields that admirably fitted him for this assign- 
ment. 

He met with the committees of the Council and the C.E.D. 
in a joint session on December 1, 1947, and presented a pre- 
liminary report based upon a survey covering a number of 
business executives and a few of the collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. The purpose of his inquiries was to outline more con- 
cretely the types of problems that should be given further 
study. He was asked to prepare a formal report that could 
be used as a basis for interesting a foundation in assisting 
financially in a comprehensive survey of the whole field of busi- 
ness education, but with special emphasis on institutions at the 
collegiate level. 

The report which Mr. Fiske prepared was submitted to the 
Council’s committee late in December and was approved as 
the committee’s own report to the Council. His report was 
also presented to the executive committee of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business and to the membership of 
the Association at the annual meeting on April 23. 

At the meeting of the Council’s Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee in Washington on March 24, Mr. Fiske discussed the 
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report. Three members of the Committee on a Study of 
Business Education were also present at this meeting. It was 
the consensus of opinion of those present at this meeting that 
the proposed study as outlined in Mr. Fiske’s report needed 
some further revision before it could be presented formally toa 
foundation. ‘Three members of the committee agreed to as. 
sume this responsibility. This should be accomplished within 
a few weeks. 

The project has elicited the interest of such a large represen. 
tative group of business executives in addition to the member 
institutions of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness that it is hoped that it will be favorably considered when it 
is presented to a foundation. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of the 
proposed national survey of business education. As has been 
pointed out frequently, practically all other areas of higher 
education have been reviewed and surveyed at various times in 
the past. Inadequate attention has been given to the field of 
business education. Yet few areas of higher education have 
grown more rapidly and are being undertaken under more 
diverse circumstances. The time is certainly at hand when such 
a national study of this area of higher education should be 
undertaken. It presents indeed one of the most interesting 
challenges to the Council at the present time. 


MANUAL ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


As reported last year, the work of this committee, which 
represents the Council and several regional organizations of 
college and university business officers, J. C. Christensen, 
chairman, has been reorganized under the editorship of T. E. 
Blackwell, treasurer of Washington University, St. Louis. 
With the aid of a grant of money from one of the foun- 
dations, the committee is engaged in the preparation of 
a manual on college and university business administration. 
The chapters of the book have been assigned to various in- 
dividuals who will prepare tentative drafts for the criticism 
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of others who are competent in the field. At present seven 
chapters of the report have been prepared on the following 
subjects: general organization, business organization, funds, 
central statistical service, university press and printing plant, 
personnel problems, financial campaigns. 

Being prepared in this manner, the report is encountering a 
good many delays chiefly due to the fact that the men who have 
been asked for contributions are all busy with the pressing 
financial problems of their respective institutions. Neverthe- 
less, when finally completed, the manual will represent the joint 
effort of the leaders in this field and so should be both authori- 
tative and complete, and should have permanent value in this 
enlarging field of higher education. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


At a meeting of the Committee on School Plant Research, 
T. C. Holy, chairman, held in May 1947 it was voted to ex- 
tend the scope of the committee’s interest to include higher 
education as well as the school level. The name of the com- 
mittee was changed to Committee on Educational Buildings 
and Equipment, and several persons representing the field of 
higher education were added to the membership. 

In May 1947 also there was held in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
Conference on Building Problems of Urban Universities, 
sponsored jointly by the American Council, the Association of 
Urban Universities, and Western Reserve University. The 
conference was attended by about sixty persons, consisting of 
about an equal number of educational administrators and 
architects. The chairman of the Council served on the pro- 
gram committee of the conference. The discussions were led 
by Walter D. Cocking. Subsequently the proceedings of the 
conference were published by the Council and widely dis- 
tributed. It has called forth many favorable comments. 

Among the matters on which there seemed to be general 
agreement was that there might well be established some cen- 
tral organization which would carry on a series of studies 
according to plans developed by a representative group, which 
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studies would be distributed for the assistance of people in 
institutions of higher learning. 

At a meeting in January 1948 the committee considered a 
number of areas in which research and service in the field of 
educational buildings and equipment ought to be provided. 
After careful consideration of these proposals it was agreed 
that approximately $50,000 a year would be required to em- 
ploy a competent man with a small staff and a fair-sized travel 
budget to render service in the educational plant field to schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

It was suggested that the staff recommended in this proposal 
might well perform the following functions: 


a. The collection, evaluation, and dissemination of information perti- 


nent to educational plant problems through the use of all media 
of communication. 


b. The identification and exploration of areas in which services are 
most urgently needed. 

c. The stimulation and coordination of research in the educational 
plant field. 

d. The discovery and coordination of activities of other agencies now 


interested and working in the educational plant field, and the 
enlistment of other agencies in this area. 


e. The promotion of conferences involving all groups concerned with 
educational plant planning processes. 


I regret to say that as yet it has not proved possible to secure 
the necessary financial support to undertake this project. Yet 
the situation seems urgent. Many school and college buildings 
have outlived their usefulness. Enrollments continue to mount. 
Large sums of money must be expended for educational build- 
ings and equipment in the near future. Millions of dollars 
could be saved on this program if wisely expended, and the 
buildings and equipment could be made much more effective 
educationally. It would seem that such a central advisory 
service on educational buildings and equipment would be one 
of the first things which should command financial support. 
I am convinced that the school systems and the colleges them- 
selves would join in supporting such a cooperative venture. 
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In the meantime members of the committee have collabo- 
rated in the preparation of a short manuscript entitled Things 
to Consider in Planning Educational Plants, which will be 
issued shortly as a Council bulletin and widely distributed. 


COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES 


During the past year Robert Herndon Fife, chairman of the 
committee, and H. T. Manuel, a member, have been occupied 
with completing the report on the teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico, a project that has been under way since early in 
1941. A preliminary draft had been prepared, and at a con- 
ference in Washington March 29 and 30, the collaborators 
determined the final form and material still to be revised and 
added. It is expected that the report will be submitted to the 
American Council by June 1. 

The report will comprise three parts. Part I includes 
chapters on the history of English instruction in the island in 
the fifty years of American sovereignty, the political in- 
fluences which have affected it, the present extent of the use 
of English in Puerto Rican life, a survey of the socio-economic 
background in its bearing on the struggle for literacy both in 
Spanish and English, the administrative organization of the 
schools and the training and experience of the teachers in 
public schools, the curriculum and materials for English teach- 
ing, and certain innovations and experiments recently instituted 
for accelerating and improving the learning of English. In 
regard to all of these aspects numerous conferences with 
members of the Puerto Rican Department of Education and 
with individual teachers have been held in order to keep in 
step with changing conditions in the island. 

Part II describes and illustrates the Inter-American Tests 
in English and Spanish in Puerto Rico and for comparative 
purposes in the vernacular in Mexico and Texas, and presents 
statistically and analyzes the results of the test administration 
from various aspects. These include not only attainment at 
levels of age and grade, but the relationship of achievement to 
various pupil situations, such as the economic status of their 
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families, and the comparative progress in reading in Spanish 
and English through the grades—a problem of importance for 
bilingual instruction anywhere and especially significant in 
Puerto Rico for the extension of literacy among the masses, 
The report includes the findings of a number of individual in- 
vestigations carried through under Professor Manuel’s direc- 
tion by his graduate students and assistants at the University 
of Texas. An important feature of the report is the compara- 
tive tables showing achievement at the various grade and age 
levels in Puerto Rico and in the monolingual areas, Mexico 
and the States. 

In Part III the subcommittee will seek to draw conclusions 
intended to summarize and clarify the actual situation in the 
Puerto Rican schools, avoiding anything like pontification 
based on a preconceived ideology. It recognizes that the 
island’s Department of Education is about to enter on a 
period of full educational autonomy resulting from recent con- 
gressional action and must assume full responsibility for its 
English program. In these circumstances it will be helped bya 
full exposure of all aspects of its problem, including such obvi- 
ous deductions as may be drawn from the documentary ma- 
terial, rather than by categorical recommendations to meet 
particular situations. The report will, therefore, seek only to 
indicate general lines of development in language instruction 
which are open to the Department of Education, with especial 
emphasis on the necessity for continuous experimentation. It 
will try to make clear the opportunity which Puerto Rico 
enjoys for finding answers to many questions concerning bilin- 
gual instruction and the responsibility of its strategic position 
as an intermediary between the United States and Latin 
America. 

It was reported last year that the Inter-American Tests 
were to be published by the Cooperative Test Service (which 
recently merged with the Educational Testing Service) and 
that the Puerto Rican Department of Education had entered a 
large advance order for them. They have now been thorough- 
ly revised at the University of Texas, with considerable re- 
drawing and additions to the battery. Copy for the revised 
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forms is now going forward to the Educational Testing 
Service, and Professor Manuel’s schedule calls for delivery of 
the entire material for printing by June 1. As has been pointed 
out in previous reports, the Inter-American Tests will prob- 
ably be the most far-reaching and enduring contribution of 
this project. 

When completed, the report will cover an estimated two 
hundred pages of print, in addition to a large number of 
tables. It is hoped that it may be published in its entirety. 

The third volume of the Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, covering the years 1937-42, which has 
been much delayed by printing difficulties, is now in proof, and 
it is expected that it will be ready for distribution in May. 

With the completion of these projects, the Committee on 
Modern Languages will terminate its present program of ac- 
tivities. Several new subjects of major importance have been 
urged, including the completion and publication of a Russian 
word list, organized on the frequency basis, which has been in 
progress at Wayne University during the past two years, and 
a long-needed study of the training of foreign-language 
teachers. 

COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 


The Committee on Youth Problems has held no meetings 
during the year. As stated in the section of my report dealing 
with publications, it has approved a revision of Youth-Serving 
Organizations and reprints of other volumes of the American 
Youth Commission that continue in popular demand. It is an- 
ticipated that the final report of the commission, Youth and 
the Future, will be revised during the summer months. Ap- 
proval has already been received from members of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission authorizing the Committee on Youth 
Problems to take responsibility for this revision. 


COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, Mark 
A. May, chairman, established by the American Council on 
Education in February 1944, is now in its final year of opera- 
tion. Gardner L. Hart, who had acted as director of the 
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motion picture project since its inception, resigned as of August 
31, 1947, to become director of audio-visual education of the 
Oakland, California, public schools. Reign S. Hadsell, of 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, was ap- 
pointed associate director, effective September 1, 1947, to 
carry on the project under the direction of the chairman of 
its advisory committee, Mark A. May. 

The commission was established under a grant of $125,000 
from the Motion Picture Association of America to prepare 
plans for needed films in American education. The commission 
is developing materials for the guidance of film producers in 
the fields of global geography, problems of democracy, art, 
music, and mathematics. All plans developed by the commis- 
sion are released to producers of motion pictures without 
charge. 

Early in 1947 the commission’s geography committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president 
emeritus of Clark University, released fifty scripts and treat- 
ments dealing with global geography. Requests for these 
scripts were received from more than sixty film producers in 
this country, with additional requests coming from Australia 
and India. Assurance has been received from one of the large 
educational film-producing companies that a substantial portion 
of these films will be produced. 

A series of approximately forty story treatments dealing 
with the problems of democracy, and titled ‘““The March of 
Freedom,” is now being reviewed by the chairman of the 
Democracy Committee, Dr. George Counts of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

In the fields of art, music, and mathematics the commission 
is preparing outlines for films, called ‘‘educational specifica- 
tions.” By September 1948 it is expected that outlines for 
from ten to fifteen films in each of these areas will be ready for 
release. By this same time the democracy materials should be 
ready for release. A final report will be written by the chair- 
man, summarizing the four years’ experience of the com- 
mission in the field of educational film planning. 
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Committee on Filmstrip and Slide Projects 


The Committee has not been active during the past year. 
However, the materials developed with the financial assist- 
ance of the Office of Inter-American Affairs for distribution 
in Latin America are continuing to find a place in the schools 
in this country. Those engaged in educational rehabilitation 
abroad are making use of the films in explaining the United 
States to professional people and school children in other coun- 
tries. 

The series of colored slides on South America are moving 
very slowly, although there continues to be a demand for a 
few units. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


For several years the American Council on Education has 
been cooperating with the Civil Aeronautics Administration of 
the Department of Commerce in certain projects relating to 
aviation education. These activities have resulted in several 
publications, as follows: 4 Syllabus for a Collegiate Course in 
Aviation for Elementary Teachers, Teaching Aeronatuics in 
High School, A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and 
Related Fields. 

There have been two printings of the Survey of Collegiate 
Courses in Aviation, the first in 1944, and the second in 1946. 
Approximately 6,500 copies of the two printings of this survey 
in about 400 colleges have been distributed, and both editions 
have been exhausted. We are now revising the survey, which 
is an important publication for prospective students, veterans, 
and students in foreign countries who wish to come to this 
country to study aviation. It also forms the basis of our rec- 
ommendations to inquirers with regard to aviation courses. 

Mr. Howard W. Sinclair, director of the aviation training 
staff in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, has also sought 
the cooperation of the Council in a new project intended to 
encourage experimentation in elementary and_ secondary 
schools in developing suitable methods and teaching materials 
for instruction in aviation. Assistance will be given through 
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the offices of the central staff and regional representatives of 
the CAA’s Aviation Education Division to selected schools 
in each state, representative of every grade level, and of every 
high school subject-matter level, in rural and urban centers, 
desiring to associate themselves with the project. This aid will 
consist of aviation and air-age materials for use in enriching 
and vitalizing classroom activities and curriculum offerings 
appropriate to each of the several situations. 

The purpose of the project is to develop or improve tech- 
niques and teaching materials for classroom use by teachers in 
the respective elementary grades and in the several subject. 
matter fields in high school. They will then be reproduced and 
given appropriate circulation by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The project is to be directed from the CAA central office 
through field representatives. Field personnel will work 
through state departments of education with interested 
schools. From among names of schools and instructors sub- 
mitted by CAA field representatives, from sixty to seventy-five 
contributors will be chosen on the basis of experience, interest, 
teaching, and writing ability. Each person so chosen will be 
given an airplane trip to Washington, where he will collabo- 
rate in a four-day workshop. The project is under the general 
supervision of a committee of the Council. 
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APPENDIX 


Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1947—May 1948 


A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada 
and the United States 
By the Canada—United States Committee on Education, Fletcher 
Peacock and James B. Edmondson, co-chairmen. 81 pp. June 1947. 
Free limited distribution. 

Higher Education in Maryland 
A report of a survey made by the American Council on Education, 
John Dale Russell, director, with Recommendations of the Mary- 
land Commission on Higher Education. 384 pp. July 1947. Free 
limited distribution. 

Cooperation in General Education 
A Final Report of the Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, William P. Tolley, chairman; Ralph 
W. Tyler, director. 240 pp. August 1947. $3.00. 


General Education in the Humanities 
By Harold Baker Dunkel. Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion. 321 pp. August 1947. $3.50. 
Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: Their Future Sig- 
nificance 
By Robert John Matthew. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 211 pp. August 1947. $2.50. 
Manual for the American Council on Education Cumulative Record 
Folders for Schools and Colleges 
By the Committee on the Revision of Cumulative Records, Eugene 
R. Smith, chairman. 28 pp. September 1947. 30¢. 
The Armed Services and Adult Education 
By Cyril O. Houle, Elbert W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and 
John R. Yale. Commission on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs. 257 pp. November 1947. $3.00. 
Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs 
By Samuel M. Goodman. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 102 pp. November 1947. $1.25. 
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People and Process in Social Security 
By Karl de Schweinitz. Committee on Education and Social Se- 
curity. 165 pp. January 1948. $2.00. 


Youth-Serving Organizations: National Nongovernmental Organiza- 


tions 
By M. M. Chambers. Third edition. Prepared for the Commit- 
tee on Youth Problems. 162 pp. March 1948. $3.00. 
Literature for Human Understanding 
By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 
Hilda Taba, director. 61 pp. March 1948. $1.00. 
What Comes of Training Women for War 
By Dorothy Schaffter. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 233 pp. March 1948. $3.00. 
American Universities and Colleges 
Fifth revised edition. Edited by A. J. Brumbaugh. 1064 pp. April 
1948. $8.00. 
American Junior Colleges 
Second revised edition. Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. 537 pp. April 
1948. $6.50. 
The A bilities and Interests of Pharmacy Freshmen 
By H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage. Monograph No. 1 of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey. 78 pp. April 1948. 50¢. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpUCATION STUDIES 
Counseling for Mental Health 
By Kate H. Mueller, et al. Series VI, No. 8. 64 pp. June 1947. 
$1.00. 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen: 1946 Norms 
By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. Series V, 
No. 11. 23 pp. June 1947. 25¢. 
Foundations for Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruction 
By Elizabeth Goudy Noel and J. Paul Leonard. Series II, No. 9. 
60 pp. June 1947. 75¢. 
National Projects in Educational Measurement 
A Report of the 1946 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. 
Edited by K. W. Vaughn. Series I, No. 28. 80 pp. August 1947. 
$1.00. 
The Use of Tests in College 


By John G. Darley, et al. Series VI, No. 9. 82 pp. December 1947. 


$1.00. 
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College-A ge Population Study, 1947-64: Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington 
By the Pacific Coast Committee. Series I, No. 29. 36 pp. Novem- 
ber 1947. 50¢. 

Building Problems of Urban Universities 
Report of a conference sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Association of Urban Universities, and Western Reserve 
University. Edited by Herbert C. Hunsaker. Series I, No. 30. 
84 pp. February 1948. $1.00. 


PERIODICALS AND INSTITUTIONAL PAMPHLETS 


Members of the American Council on Education 
Annual revision. 24 pp. October 1947. Free. 

A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Coun- 
cil on Education 
Annual revision. 16 pp. October 1947. Free. 

Constituent Members of the American Council on Education 
Brief reports of their purpose, membership, staff, and programs. 
Issued occasionally. 49 pp. January 1948. Free. 
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Planning for Higher Education in 
Periods of National Stress: 
By LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


desire peace. Today the inculcation of ideas favorable 

to world peace and a realistic approach to international 
good will may be considered one of the principal objectives of 
real general education. All of us in this room are anxious to 
make our supplication in the ancient words of the Anglican 
liturgy, ““Give peace in our time, O Lord.” Educators, indeed, 
are willing to do all that they can to insure peace not only in 
this generation but in all future times as well. 

The fact that we desire peace and work for peace and edu- 
cate for peace must not blind us to the fact that we still live on 
this small globe with peoples who have not yet accepted this 
great Christian ideal. This seems to mean that our own peace- 
loving nation must be so strong in its Navy, Army, and Air 
Force that no other nation or combination of nations may dare 
again to initiate aggressive warfare. ‘The life of this com- 
plex interrelated midtwentieth century world must not be 
violated as we gradually and painfully work out, as united na- 
tions, a proper formula to make war impossible. 

Not many years ago the professional educator was in a 
most general way only—as educator—concerned with prob- 
lems of his nation’s armed strength and military prepared- 
ness. Inthe year of the Battle of Gettysburg not a few north- 
ern colleges had one of the largest enrollments in their his- 
tories in purely civilian courses. ‘This situation will not be 
repeated in a comparable period of national stress in the fu- 
ture. Organized education has today a vital part in military 
preparedness and in manpower-planning in general. 

In the First World War the Student Army Training Corps 
was brought into being on our college campuses without full 


F. sesre and all other thoughtful American citizens 


*Chairman’s address given at annual meeting of American Council on Edu- 
cation, May 7, 1948. 
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preliminary planning. This SATC program was satisfactory 
in some respects. There were few, however, who knew its pro- 
gram directly—as officers of the Army or Navy assigned to 
the colleges, as civilian college administrators, or as teachers 
or students—who do not now in retrospect see its many defects. 

A month of evenings would be required to summarize the 
impact of the Second World War on American colleges and 
universities. Almost everyone agrees that, given the exigen- 
cies of the time, the Navy did an outstanding and cooperative 
piece of work in organizing and administering its college train- 
ing programs. Other branches of the armed services seem not 
to have been so generally successful. Besides direct training 
programs, the Second World War had many other effects on 
American institutions of higher education. Able university 
staff members in large and, indeed, in certain respects in crip- 
pling numbers, were called to serve in special capacities with 
the Army and the Navy. Many also left their posts as teach- 
ers to serve with the Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment and with other civilian research organizations. There 
is no doubt that these leaves of absence were in many cases 
necessary as a part of the total war effort of the country, but 
education has not yet fully recovered from the losses that the 
absences of these key men inflicted upon significant educational 
and research programs. 

In spite of the wisdom and high patriotic services of Gen- 
eral Hershey and his able associates, the legislation establish- 
ing the Selective Service System seems in retrospect to have 
been in some ways short-sighted and even dangerous. Na- 
tional security was endangered and not enhanced by calling 
into the armed forces at least certain university teachers, ad- 
vanced students, and civilian research men who could have 
better served their nation in continuing at their civilian posts. 
As Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, retiring president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, said in his annual report last year: 


War interferes with the proper training of scientific personnel. At 
least, here in the United States we allowed it to interfere. Like any 
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procedure which expends capital resources without providing means of 
replenishing them, the interruption of advanced training in the basic 
sciences seems to cost little at the moment, and it serves an emergency 
by releasing manpower. But it is a policy of desperation which places a 
crippling mortgage on the future. It grinds up the seed-corn of scientific 
progress in the next generation to make a day’s feed for the war machine. 

The consequences of this unintelligent policy are now upon us. There 
is a serious, even an alarming, shortage of adequate personnel in almost 
every field which requires advanced thinking. .. . 

But this was not the case in Russia or in England. In both these 
countries policy was guided by the long view far more effectively than 
with us. In Russia, students of ability in most branches of science were 
kept in their laboratories, while Great Britain, with some difficulty to 
be sure, succeeded not in eliminating, but in minimizing interruption in 
the training of her future scientific teachers and leaders. . . . 

A nation which loses so much of its technical strength that it runs the 
risk of being unable to meet the needs of the next generation may find 
that Pyrrhic victories are as disastrous as defeats. 


The provision of our selective service law in the last war, 
which failed to allow the deferment of special classes of citi- 
zens in the population as distinct from individuals, may have 
been basic to some of the difficulties experienced in administer- 
ing the law. If another emergency period comes upon us, is 
it not probable that our nation has now been taught to recog- 
nize that death at the military front is rendered less likely if 
proper training, war production, and civilian war research 
are all maintained in proper strength on the home front? 

The War Manpower Commission during the recent war 
was also well managed by former Governor McNutt of Indi- 
ana and his associates within the limits of the power granted 
to the Commission by statute. The Commission, however, 
was ineffective and essentially paralyzed in its efforts to assist 
in the proper utilization of college personnel in the war as it 
was in many other matters. The will of Congress and of the 
Executive did not give America a mandatory manpower policy. 
Such a policy alone would have allowed a thoughtful, planned 
approach similar to that of Great Britain and indeed of every 
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other major nation in the last war. In dealing with the man. 
power problems of a nation during the period of armed con- 
flict an interesting point has been observed. When a manda- 
tory manpower policy is established it is only in most unusual 
cases that the police function authorized by such legislation 
must be used. The very knowledge on the part of the citizens 
of the nation that mandatory legislation has been enacted 
motivates all individuals to volunteer for work of national 
importance. In general, such a voluntary selection of jobs is 
the way in which to locate individuals in the places in which 
they can make their greatest contribution to the war effort. 
In Great Brtain during the recent war when men were drafted 
for work in the coal mines, the results were most discouraging. 
Abstract and perfect’ manpower policies that neglect the all 
too human wishes and interests of individual men and women 
are seldom as efficient as those who formulate them on paper 
believe they will be. 

The title of my remarks this evening is “Planning for 
Higher Education in Periods of National Stress.” Few real 
observers of the international scene can doubt that our nation 
is Once again in such a period. Our President and our repre- 
sentatives in Congress are today, therefore, of necessity 
wrestling with the great problem of determining the best 
over-all program of national defense for the United States 
in this period. 

The manpower problems which are associated with such a 
program are necessarily today again being given active and 
careful study. The armed forces themselves, officers of the 
Selective Service of the last war, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and committees in both houses of Congress are considering 
this matter. Above all, however, a new organization of our 
government at Cabinet level named the National Security 
Resources Board has had assigned to it a general mission of 
planning in this area. The board is preparing plans for the 
most effective utilization of America’s resources, material and 
human, in connection with various phases of possible future 
mobilizations. The work of this board deserves every assist- 
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ance that professional educators can give to it. It is especially 
important that organized education make itself heard as plans 
are made for the use of educational personnel and the physical 
plants of colleges and universities in future periods of 
emergency. 

Planning now must consider all possible eventualities, even 
including the direful possibility of another world war. This 
means that those who are concerned with such planning face 
a paradox from the first. Ours is a free country. In America 
the rights of the individual are basic in our whole legal and 
cultural pattern. But today few doubt that if another war 
does come upon us, these freedoms of our citizens must be 
temporarily abrogated. A surrender of freedom for a brief 
period may be required so that our freedom itself may be pre- 
served. Educators as well as other thoughtful citizens find 
most distasteful the task of participating in the drafting of 
mandatory manpower controls. This is true even if it is recog- 
nized that such controls will be evoked only temporarily and in 
the gravest of emergencies. Planning in this field is of such 
basic importance to the nation and even to organized education 
that it is no longer safe to postpone the drawing of our blue- 
prints even if we believe that they will never be used. Orni- 
thologists tell us that only storybook ostriches hide their heads 
in the sand. I am sure that educators in considering national 
manpower planning at this time do not wish to emulate either 
the real, or, least of all, the fictitious ostrich. If we fail to 
face realities today, we will not remove the stubborn facts that 
we are sometimes tempted wishfully to forget. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to consider this evening in merest 
outline a few of the factors that may well be considered in the 
formulation of a national plan for higher education as part of a 
program of national preparedness and even for the ultimate 
catastrophe of another world war. Let it never be said again 
that education is disunited and unprepared. Let us be ready 
positively to do our part if another great national emergency 
does come upon us. 
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Some of the factors which need our consideration may be 
listed in the following seven points: 

(1) Manpower planning and the administration of man- 
power control in regard to higher education should be based 
upon facts about the staffs of institutions of higher education. 
This means that as complete information as possible about 
higher education on a national scale should be secured as soon 
as possible. Education is one of our nation’s great resources, 
and higher educational institutions are one of the principal 
reservoirs of technical knowledge and of manpower from 
which military leaders can be secured. The information col- 
lected about education should include the names and profes- 
sional fields of each professional worker associated with 
American institutions of higher learning. This list should be 
analytical and give detailed information about each registrant. 
The collection and preparation for effective use of this body of 
information are feasible tasks. Techniques developed during 
the last war in the administration of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel can be directly applied to 
this work. By the use of punch cards and modern Inter- 
national Business Machines, information about this great 
group of trained academic personnel can be secured for any 
statistical purpose. By the employment of the same equip- 
ment, the use of these cards could allow the nation to have im- 
mediate control of all the specialized knowledge and skills 
of this group of its most highly trained citizens. A punch-card 
file of this sort can readily be expanded and kept up to date. 
As new graduate students receive degrees or are identified in 
other ways, their names and qualifications can automatically 
be added to the great master-file. England, with its much 
smaller population, is still maintaining and developing such a 
list which was begun there in wartime. Unfortunately, the 
great and effective wartime file developed in our own country is 
now largely in abeyance. 

(2) Manpower planning in education should be based 
upon statistics on student populations of all sorts and should 
be maintained in current form. In connection with this listing 
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there should be an accurate detailed current picture of the edu- 
cational facilities of all the nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

(3) A national summary of the best possible estimates of 
current and, above all, of potential needs for trained personnel 
in all important fields should be maintained and continuously 
adjusted in connection with manpower planning. This may 
seem at first sight to be an impossible task. But here again 
techniques are available provided only that the modest cost of 
implementing them can be authorized. The significance and 
importance of such material not only for wartime planning but 
also for national peacetime programs of vocational informa- 
tion and vocational guidance cannot be emphasized too much. 

(4) A comprehensive modern job analysis should be 
carried out in regard to all tasks required in various phases of 
national stress. An expanded occupational dictionary of this 
sort would include an analysis of expected jobs in an expanding 
war industry and in essential civilian services during emergency 
periods. This dictionary or, better, encyclopedia of jobs 
would also include in complete form analyses of the special 
duties required in the thousands of identifiable jobs in our 
modern Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

(5) On the basis of an over-all study of national needs for 
trained and specialized personnel, detailed plans should be 
made for the selection and training of men and women to fill 
the necessary jobs. This would require planning for man- 
power utilization to meet the specific requirements that would 
appear in the various phases of mobilization. A plan of this 
sort would demand preparation of a comprehensive program 
for the selection, classification, and training of the expert per- 
sonnel required to fill all such jobs. 

On the basis of such a study the facilities of American edu- 
cational institutions to provide as much of this required train- 
ing as possible might well be explored and cataloged. In the 
last war many new training installations, some of which were 
far from satisfactory, were improvised by the armed forces 
at considerable expense. This was done while some existing 
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facilities in institutions of higher education were allowed to 
go unused. This inefficiency and waste resulted from a fail. 
ure to have facts about educational facilities available so 
that they could be conveniently used on short notice. 

As a corollary of the program just outlined, it may be re. 
marked that it is not too early for our nation to authorize the 
present identification and training of individuals who can 
apply and carry forward the necessary procedures for the 
proper preselection and classification of men. Real experts 
in personnel psychology cannot be trained rapidly. If a new 
emergency does arise there will be a scramble such as our 
nation has never seen for men of outstanding intellectual 
ability. The different branches of the armed forces and those 
concerned with war production will all try by every possible 
means to recruit as many men and women as possible who fall 
in the upper percentiles in measured general intellectual ability. 
The techniques for the selection of such personal were better 
understood and more generally accepted late in the Second 
World War than ever before in history. Those who had 
some connection with the administration of selection and 
classification procedures in the recent war noticed that as soon 
as the full significance of even a single item such as a high 
General Classification Test score was recognized, a most 
active competition for individuals securing high scores arose. 
If another war does come, mechanisms not only for the ration- 
ing of steel and petroleum but for the rationing of superior 
human talent as well will have to be undertaken. At last our 
nation has become aware of the facts that human talent is not 
equally distributed in the population and that superior individ- 
uals learn quickly and are effective in new situations. These 
facts certainly mean that we must be prepared as educators to 
provide selection and training procedures to make the utiliza- 
tion of such rare individuals in our population as effective 
as possible. 

(6) The facilities for scientific research and development in 
colleges and universities with special reference to men of out- 
standing ability and to unusual equipment should be centrally 
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listed and evaluated. Plans for the optimal utilization of all 
such personnel and physical facilities should be worked out in 
connection with various possible future phases of mobilization. 

(7) The preparation of a universal service act containing 
due provisions concerning education that can be put into effect 
if it is needed seems of great current importance. In times 
of limited stress such as the present, most experts seem agreed 
that such a procedure would be unwise. But if universal 
service legislation is to be formulated even in blueprint form, 
education should participate in such planning at every step. 
It seems clear that those who have been authorized by our 
government to undertake such preliminary planning are sym- 
pathetic to this point of view. If education cooperates now in 
the formulation of plans for the use of our own physical plants 
and manpower, we may avoid great difficulties in the future. 
The fate of the nation’s whole system of higher education will 
not then be decided in hastily dispatched telegrams received 
after some grave emergency has actually come upon us. If 
we plan an effective and coordinated American defense mecha- 
nism now, the peace of the world may be preserved. 

Let us therefore work for peace, but let us do it realistically. 
Above all, as educators let us demand that solid facts be 
secured upon which proper manpower planning for all educa- 
tion and especially for higher education can be based. We 
can only blame ourselves if, in a future war or other grave 
period of national stress, our negligence at the present time 
in planning brings it about that higher education will then be 
handled no more wisely than it was in 1917 or in 1942. 

Above all, let us not forget to raise our voices in all such 
planning in maintaining the basic importance of general educa- 
tion and especially of education in the social sciences, the 
humanities, and religion as well as in the sciences and tech- 
nologies for the development of a strong and a free America. 

An important by-product of the study of the sort that I 
have advocated this evening would be a wider recognition of 
the place of higher education in a peaceful America. We know 
that real education is our nation’s greatest source of true na- 
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tional power and strength. But there are some who do not 
yet realize this fact. Thus, the collection of facts and the 
formulation of plans for the full utilization of education in 
periods of national emergency could be made to show in a new 
way what a vital function is played by education at all times in 
America. 

Higher education is not an amusing plaything to be sus- 
pended when the national going becomes rough. Let us plan 
now as true patriots to demonstrate in a new and factual way 
the basic place of education in periods of normal life and of 
national stress as well. Let us plan, above all, to show the 
part that education can play in establishing a world in which 
war itself will cease to be an imminent and terrible spectre. 
Let us work to make war only a past curiosity like cannibalism, 


to be quietly speculated upon in classrooms of history and of 
anthropology. 
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Minutes of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 


May 7-8, 1948 


CuHIcaGco, ILLINOIS 


cil on Education convened at 10:00 A.M. in the Grand 

Ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, on 
May 7 and 8, 1948, with Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president 
of Tufts College and chairman of the Council, presiding. 

Three hundred and twenty-six persons were present, includ- 
ing representatives of 44 constituent members, 16 associate 
members, and 155 institutional members; representatives of 
nonmember colleges, schools, and school systems, and govern- 
ment departments; and nonafhliated individuals and groups. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, read the minutes 
of the thirtieth annual meeting, which were approved by vote 
of the Council delegates present. 

Chairman Carmichael then announced the membership of 
the Nominating Committee to select officers for the Council 
for the year 1948-49, and new members of the Executive 
Committee. This Nominating Committee had been authorized 
by the Executive Committee at its meeting on April 10, 1948, 
and consisted of the following: 


wa THIRTY-FIRST annual meeting of the American Coun- 


Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
a delegate to the Council from the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education; 

Martha B. Lucas, president, Sweet Briar College; 

Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey State College for Teachers 
at Trenton, and a delegate from the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 


President West acted as chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Chairman Carmichael invited delegates present to 
submit to the members of the Nominating Committee sugges- 
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tions for officers and Executive Committee members of the 
Council for the ensuing year. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the Council, then pre. 
sented his annual report on the activities of the Council during 
the year May 1947 to May 1948. 

Following Dr. Zook’s report, Dr. Willard E. Goslin, super- 
intendent of schools of Minneapolis and president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, addressed the 
Council on “The Relationships between Schools and Colleges.” 

After the delivery of these two papers and the discussion 
thereof, the session adjourned at 12:35 P.M. 


AFTERNOON Session, May 7 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2.05 P.M. by 
Florence Fallgatter, professor of home economics at lowa 
State College, and second vice chairman of the Council for 
1947-48. 

The session opened with the showing of a documentary film 
entitled Hungry Minds. The film, prepared by the National 
Film Board of Canada for the educational reconstruction pro- 
gram of UNESCO, endeavored to show in ten minutes all the 
major types of educational and cultural deficiencies of the 
devastated countries of Europe. The film was described be- 
fore the showing by Dr. Harold E. Snyder, director of the 
Commission on International Educational Reconstruction, and 
was later discussed by a number of individuals present. 

The participants in the major part of the afternoon program 
all spoke on the subject “Financing Education.” Each of them 
treated a different segment of American education as follows: 
The financing of public schools was discussed by John K. 
Norton, professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; the financing of Catholic schools was presented by 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary gen- 
eral of the National Catholic Educational Association and di- 
rector of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the support of publicly con- 
trolled higher education was described by Dr. Harry K. New- 
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burn, president of the University of Oregon; and the financial 
support of privately controlled higher education was the subject 
of an address by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, president of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A discussion of the papers closed the session, which ad- 
journed at 5:15 P.M. 


EVENING Session, May 7 

Two hundred persons attended the dinner session of the 
Council meeting on the evening of May seventh. John W. 
Harbeson, principal of Pasadena Junior College and first 
vice chairman of the American Council on Education, acted 
as toastmaster and introduced the guests at the speakers’ 
table. These guests represented various fields of American 
education which comprise the membership of the Council and 
agencies with which the Council cooperates, including delegates 
from state departments of education, city school systems, pri- 
vate secondary schools, vocational education, educational de- 
partments of business and industrial concerns, colleges and 
junior colleges, a centralized testing service, and the United 
States armed services. 

The first speaker at the evening session was Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, president of Tufts College and chairman of the 
Council, who gave an address entitled “Planning for Higher 
Education in Periods of National Stress.” 

The second speaker was Mrs. Althea Kratz Hottel, dean 
of women at the University of Pennsylvania, and president of 
the American Association of University Women, whose topic 
was “The International Relationships of Young People.” 

The dinner session adjourned at 10:00 A.M. 


Morninc Session, May 8 


The Saturday morning session opened at 9:35 A.M. on May 
8th, Leonard Carmichael, chairman, presiding. 

The morning session was devoted to a symposium on “‘Free- 
dom of Communication.” The first speaker was Samuel S. 
Fels, president of Fels & Company, Inc., and the Paschall 
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Oxygen Company, and founder of the S. S. Fels Fund, whose 
speech on freedom of communication was entitled ‘Within 


the Locality—The Open Mind.” 


Mr. Fels was followed by Joseph A. Brandt, president of 
Henry Holt and Company, who discussed freedom of com. 
munication ‘Within the Nation.” 

The third speaker, Robert D. Leigh, director of the Public 
Library Inquiry being conducted by the Social Science Re. 
search Council, discussed the subject from the international 
point of view. 


Discussion of the papers presented concluded the session. 


BusINESS SESSION, 11.30 A.M., May 8 


Chairman Carmichael called the business session of the 
Council to order. The first item of business was the considera- 
tion of suggested amendments to the Council’s constitution. 
These amendments were circulated to the members of the 
Council as provided in the Council’s constitution and are as 


follows (proposed deletions appear in brackets; additions 
are in italics) : 


Section 4. Duss. Second sentence. Delete the figure “$2.00,” 
following the words “The Educational Record at” and insert the figure 
“$3.00.” The section would then read: 


4. Durs. The scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. A portion of each membership fee shall be for one 
or more subscriptions to The Educational Record at [$2.00] $3.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 


Section 6. Executive CoMMITTEE. Paragraph 2, first sentence. 
Substitute the words “‘an elected” for the word “a” before the words 
“member of the Executive Committee.” The sentence would then read: 


In case [a] an elected member of the Executive Committee shall fail 
to attend (or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. 


Section 7. PropLemMs AND Po.ticies CoMMITTEE. Paragraph 3, 
first sentence. Delete the words “shall review continually all projects” 
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and substitute therefor the words “may review any project.” The sen- 
tence would then read: 
The Problems and Policies Committee shall plan the research activi- 
ties and other related projects of the Council and [shall review con- 
tinually all projects] may review any project planned by the commit- 
tee and undertaken by the Council. 


Section 8. Meegtincs. Paragraph 1, third sentence. Substitute the 
word “ten” for the word “three” before the words “constituent organi- 
zations” at the end of the sentence. The paragraph would then read: 

8. Meetincs. The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 

the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 

man. ‘The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request 
of representatives of any [three] fen constituent organizations. 


On motion, duly seconded, it was unanimously voted to 
amend the constitution of the American Council on Education 
as stated above. 

In connection with the discussion on the amendment of the 
constitution, particularly in connection with Section 4, Dues, 
in which the figure of $3.00 was substituted for $2.00 as the 
subscription price for THe EDUCATIONAL REcorD: 

It was moved, seconded, and voted that the Executive 
Committee of the Council study the matter of a possible further 
amendment revising the specific sum mentioned as the sub- 
scription rate of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, it having been 
suggested that the constitution should merely state that a por- 
tion of each membership fee shall be for one or more sub- 
scriptions to THe EpUCATIONAL REcorD at the published 
subscription price. 

Dr. Martha B. Lucas, president of Sweet Briar College, a 
member of the Nominating Committee, then read to the 
Council the report of that committee, which follows: 


At the meeting of the Nominating Committee, held in Washington, 
D.C., on April 23, 1948, the following individuals were selected for 
nomination to the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, 
May 8, 1948, for the offices indicated. All of the nominees have agreed 
to having their names submitted to the Council for possible election. 
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For Chairman: 


Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; representing the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 


For First Vice Chairman: 


Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue University; representing 
Purdue University 


For Second Vice Chairman: 


Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Washington; representing the National Educa- 
tion Association 


For Secretary: 


Eugene B. Elliott, president-elect, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; representing the Michigan State Normal 
College 


For Treasurer: 


Corcoran Thom, chairman of the board, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 


For Assistant Treasurers: 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, chief accountant, American Council on 
Education ; 
Helen C. Hurley, assistant to the president, American Council 
on Education 
For Membership on the Executive Committee, for three-year terms: 
Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton University; representing 
Princeton University 
Virgil M. Hancher, president, State University of Iowa; repre- 
senting the State University of Iowa 


It was moved and duly seconded that the report of the 
Nominating Committee be accepted. The chairman thereupon 
cast the ballot for the above nominees for office. 

It was unanimously voted to elect the above-named individ- 
uals as officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education, all offices except wherein 
indicated to be for the year 1948-49. 
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President J. A. Morrill, chairman of the Problems and 
Policies Committee, thereupon submitted as recommendations 
from the Problems and Policies Committee and the Executive 
Committee, sitting jointly, the following names of individuals 
for nomination to the Problems and Policies Committee, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Council’s constitution: 
For four-year terms, May 1948 to May 1952: 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh 

James L. Hanley, superintendent of schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It was moved and seconded that the ballot of the Council 
be cast for the above persons for membership on the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee. The vote was so cast and the 
above persons declared elected. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, then pre- 
sented the financial statement of the Council for the ten-month 
period, July 1, 1947, to April 20, 1948, for (a) the general 
budget of the Council and (b) the publications revolving fund. 
Copies of the financial statement and the proposed budgets 
for 1948—49 were in the hands of the members present. Their 
adoption was recommended to the Council by the Executive 
Committee. 

In connection with the discussion of the 1948—49 budget for 
general operation, Eugene B. Elliott, the Council’s secretary, 
reported the action taken by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting on May 6, 1948, relative to an adjustment in the 
scale of membership dues in the Council, as follows: 


Resolved, That under the authority granted to the Executive Com- 
mittee in the constitution of the American Council on Education, the 
following schedule of fees for membership in the Council is hereby es- 
tablished, to become effective on January 1, 1949: 


I. The dues for constituent members shall remain at $100 a year; 
II. The dues for associate members shall be increased from $10 to 
$25 a year; 
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III. The schedule of dues for institutional members shall be as fol- 
lows, based on the full-time enrollment in the institutions: 

(a) For four-year colleges, with full-time enrollment of 5,000 
students or above, the dues shall be increased from $100 
to $200 a year; 

(b) For four-year colleges, with full-time enrollment of 1,200 
to 4,999 students, the dues shall be increased from $100 to 
$150 a year; 

(c) For four-year colleges, with full-time enrollment up to 
1,199 students, the dues shall remain at $100 a year; 

(d) For junior colleges, with full-time enrollment of 500 stu- 
dents or above, the dues shall be increased from $50 to $75 
a year; 

(e) For junior colleges of less than 500 students enrolled, for 
private secondary schools, city and private school systems, 
state departments of education, etc., the dues shall remain 
at $50 a year. 


It was voted to approve and adopt the budgets of the 
American Council on Education, as presented, for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, for (a) the general operat- 
ing budget, in the amount of $155,000, and (b) the publica- 
tions revolving fund in the amount of $154,000, with the 
understanding that the Executive Committee of the Council 
may make minor adjustments therein. 

At this point Carter Davidson, president of Union College, 
presented to the meeting three resolutions as given below from 
the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, of which he is a member: 


Wuereas, The American Council on Education, through its Com- 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a year ago (May 7, 1947) expressed publicly its approval of 
the National Science Foundation Bill of 1947, and 

Wuereas, The Presidential veto of this bill did not change the de- 
termination of educators to press for the enactment of some law to at- 


tain the objectives sought, and 
Wuereas, This same committee, at meetings on April 23, 1948, and 
again on May 7, 1948, has examined the proposed new legislation to- 
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ward the objectives sought, has approved Bill S. 2385 and Bill H.R. 
6007 ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education endorses Bill 
H.R. 6007 now before the House of Representatives and urges favorable 
action by the House. 


It was voted to adopt the resolution stated above regarding 
legislation for a National Science Foundation. 

The second resolution of the Committee on Relationships 
was as follows: 


Be It Resolved by the American Council on Education in annual 
meeting assembled, that funds should be made available by the federal 
government to make possible the collection of facts basic to effective 
manpower planning for the welfare of all America including organized 
American education. Such collections of facts should be made by the 
National Security Resources Board or other existing federal agency. 

The facts to be collected should include: 

1. An over-all listing of individuals comprising America’s scientific 
and specialized personnel including all faculty members in institu- 
tions of higher education; 

2. A continuing census of students by special fields of work in all 
American institutions of higher education; 

3. A continuing national survey of potential needs for specially 
trained personnel ; 

4, The development of a complete collection of technically accurate 
job analyses, both civilian and military, appropriate for normal 
times and for various periods of emergency; 

5. A continuing survey of existing specialized educational facilities 
to meet regular and emergency training needs; 

6. A continuing survey of available facilities for scientific research 
and development in educational institutions ; 

7. The formulation of programs or blueprints for the effective over- 
all use of all America’s educational resources in any phase of future 
national emergency. 


It was voted to adopt the resolution as stated above relative 
to the collection of facts basic to effective manpower planning. 
The third resolution was as follows: 
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Wuereas, Actual experience in World War II and earlier in World 
War I demonstrated that a more intelligent use should be made of our 
human resources in the interest of national security, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education respectfully urges 
that, in the proposed selective service act, the policy in respect to man- 
power, trained and in training in highly specialized areas such as science, 
technology, medicine, linguistics, etc., be one not of deferment, but of 
assignment in terms of national needs. In regard to these areas, it is 


the understanding of the Council that the National Security Resources 
a 
i 


hoard has the authority and responsibility for determining need and sup- 
ply and for developing policy within statutory limits. 

lt was voted to adopt the above resolution having to do with 
the proposed selective service act. 


Mr. Zook then reminded the delegates present representing 
the constituent members that it had not proved feasible for the 
Council to appoint a special committee to give further study 
to the possible extension of the federal plan of social security, 
as requested at the meeting of the representatives from con- 
stituent members held in Washington on January 23-24, 1948. 
Mr. Zook said, however, that the Committee on the Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government had 
given attention to the matter and that that group was circulat- 
ing a questionnaire to a representative number of members of 
the Council, with a view to ascertaining whether there had 
been any change in the sentiment of these members on the 
matter of extending social security coverage since they replied 
to the Council’s inquiry in March 1946. Mr. Zook stated 
that he wished this information for his guidance if he should 
be called to testify on proposals before the Congress. He 
further stated that if the Congress did not act on the social 
security legislation at this session, the special committee re- 
quested at the constituent members meeting would be ap- 
pointed. 

In the discussion which followed, the possible danger to 
the traditional tax-exempt status of privately controlled edu- 
cational institutions was pointed out, if legislation was enacted 
in the form being considered, and it was requested that if a 
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special committee of the Council on social security legislation 
was appointed, the group should make a careful study of the 
effect of extended coverage on the tax-exempt status of pri- 
vately controlled education. 

The chairman of the Council, Leonard Carmichael, then an- 
nounced that the thirty-second annual meeting of the Council 
would be held in Washington, D.C., at the Hotel Mayflower, 
on May 6 and 7, 1949. 

There being no further business, the business session of the 
Council adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 


LUNCHEON Session, May 8, 1948 


The luncheon session convened in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Palmer House at one o'clock, with approximately one 
hundred and fifty persons present. Dr. Carmichael opened 
the session and turned it over for the discussion period to the 
newly elected chairman of the Council, Herold C. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent of schools in Chicago. 

After luncheon the meeting was addressed by the Honorable 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, who spoke on the State Department’s program of in- 
ternational information and cultural exchange. Discussion 
followed Mr. Allen’s paper, at the close of which the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the American Council on Education 
adjourned at 2:50 p.m., May 8, 1948. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EvuGENE B. ELLiotTr 
Secretary 














